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“This Amazes Me! There’s not a Store 
like this in the whole of the United States, 
with such a large stock of Jazz Discs.” 


Said JACK LUCAS of « DOWNBEAT”’ when he 
recently paid us a visit. 


And we still say ““THERE’S NOT A STORE 
LIKE THIS IN THE WHOLE OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES.” So when in Town— 


or 


Send for our free 14 page 
JAZZ CATALOGUE 


(Details of all the Jazz Issues, and up-to-date News Items) 


82, High Street 
ST. JOHNS WOOD, N.W.8 


(3 minutes from St. Johns Wood Tube) 
Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


WE ARE PROUD TO PRESENT 


The World’s Greatest Folk Singer in six new 
recordings of tremendous appeal to all fans. 
All of Josh’s vitality and personality is here. 


BIO - ONE MEAT BALL 
| WANT YOU AND | NEED YOU 

Bil - THE BLIND MAN STOOD ON THE ROAD AND CRIED 
ST. JAMES INFIRMARY 

BI2 - NO. 12 TRAIN 
| GOT A HEAD LIKE A ROCK 

First time released anywhere — _ If YOUR retailer 


hasn't got these — Ask him to write to us, or we 
will despatch C. O. D. 


In different vein, an important new issue by 
THE MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 
KJ6 - BREATHLESS BLUES—GROOVIN’ THE MINOR 
and for MOULDY FIGS 
JUNIE COBB (with DODDS) 
L38 - CHICAGO BUZZ—EAST COAST TROT 
DOBBY BRAGG 
L40 - WE CAN SMELL THAT THING— 3 +6-+ 9 
MA RAINEY 
L57 - MORNING HOUR BLUES—WEEPIN’ WOMEN BLUES 
Previous issues still available 
BARRELHOUSE FIVE 
L24 - ENDURANCE STOMP—SOME DO AND SOME DONT 
COW COW DAVENPORT 
L34 - CHIMES BLUES—SLOW DRAG 
FLETCHER HENDERSON ORCHESTRA 
L61 - SWAMP BLUES—OFF TO BUFFALO 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY 
L44 - VICKSBURG BLUES—NO SPECIAL RIDER 


JAZZ PARADE — ‘“B” Series 10 inch 5/9 
KING JAZZ — “KJ” 10 inch 6 
JAZZ COLLECTOR — ‘“L” a 10 inch 7/6 
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A LEGEND $5 


HOSE of us who have come to fully 

appreciate the music we call jazz have 
become accustomed to hearing about the 
many legendary figures associated with the 
development of this spirited music. Natu- 
rally, like any form of art, jazz has its im- 
mortals ; greats like Keppard, Oliver, Dusen, 
and Bolden occupy positions of reverence 
in the hearts of the enthusiasts. Despite the 
brief period during which jazz has developed, 
we find it difficult to believe that these were 
real people . . . people that walked and 
breathed the same as ourselves. 


Recently there has come to my attention a 
tale that equals that of the Noones, the 
Mortons, the Scotts, etc. ; and, surprisingly, 
it is NOT a tale shrouded with the dust of 
passing years. From time to time, during the 
past decade, there have been many glowing 
reports regarding a hot trumpet player who 
once played with the Bob Wills Texas 
Playboys. These reports were accepted with 
the proverbial ‘* grain of salt ’’ by most of us ; 
and most of us were unaware that the short 
career of this musician gave birth to the 
legend you are about to hear. 


DAWN CLUB. 


It was during the war years in the San 
Francisco area; the Lu Watters band was 
torn apart. Many of its members were in the 
service ; others were engaged in activities 
that restricted their musical efforts. The 
Dawn Club, early scene of jazz in the bay 
area, employed a house band... The Yerba 
Buena Jazz Band. Burt Bailes played piano ; 
Bob Helm, clarinet; Russ Bennett was 
featured on banjo ; Clancey Hayes played the 
drums. Occasionally the regular members 
of the Watters band would sit-in with the 
outfit and they would come away with 
exciting tales about the little trumpet player 
who sparked the band. Sickly and thin, 
he played in a lyric style not unlike that of 
the early-day New Orleans cornetists. 


BY 
FLOYD LEVIN. 


BENNY STRICKLER. 


Those who were fortunate enough to hear 
his soulful horn are firmly convinced that his 
name should be included with the immortals 
of jazz. His stint with the Yerba Buena Band 
was of very short duration. A series of tragic 
events terminated a career that had hardly 
begun. One evening he collapsed on the 
stand . . . a crimson haemorrhage flowing 
from his stilled lips. But that’s getting far 
ahead of my story ... my story of BENNY 
STRICKLER. 


Our Strickler saga takes us back to lean 
years of the early thirties. The pattern is a 
familiar one — a young musician with a heart 
full of music grasping for expression with his 
instrument. Benny’s strongest inspiration 
came from the work of Joe Oliver and he was 
well steeped in the New Orleans style. 
Details of Strickland’s early musical career 


were supplied to me by Bob Logan, trom- 
bonist featured with the Eddie Miller 
orchestra (after Crosby entered the service). 
Benny hitch-hiked to Los Angeles from his 
home in Arkansas when he was about 18 years 
old. Then began a long search for the 
“‘right’’ musicians with whom he could 
express himself musically. As you may recall, 
those were famine years in so far as jazz is 
concerned and organised jazz bands were 
few and far between. Benny and Bob Logan 
jobbed around town together for many 
years playing at the Rustic Inn on Vermont 
Avenue, and later in the pit band at the 
Burbank (burlesque) Theatre. While playing 
society schmaltz in local hotels or accom- 
panying hip swaying strip queens at the 
Burbank, Benny’s longing for jazz never 
subsided. He and Logan were inseparable, 
playing together in bands fronted by Rube 
Wolf, Segar Ellis and Larry Kent. (The Ellis 
band featured brass with Irving Fazola hand- 
ling all the reed work. | seem to recall 
dancing to this group at the Casino Gardens 
in Ocean Park during my high school days.) 
Benny Strickler is featured as soloist on Segar 
Ellis’ Decca recording of Bee’s Knees. 


JAZZ ON THE SALT FLATS. 


In the Larry Kent orchestra, Benny was 
spotlighted in a ‘* band within a band,’”’ which 
afforded him the opportunity of playing in the 
relaxed style he enjoyed. When the Kent 
crew played Salt Lake City, Utah, Strickler 
and Bob Logan found diversion in the form of 
jam sessions far out on the salt flats, where, 
with a guitarist they permitted the music 
from within their hearts to well-up, floating 
away all thoughts of the stilted commercial 
arrangements used in the hotel job. After 
the evening’s work, in the quiet hours that 
preceded dawn, the still salt flats reverberated 
with the rocking strains of Dippermouth, 
Muskrat and Tin Roof. They ‘‘ wore out every 
guitar player in Salt Lake City,’’ recalls Bob 


Logan. 
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A succession of band jobs followed. Months 
on the road, gruelling one nighters. Not 
much sleep. Perhaps too much liquor. 
All taking their toll, doing irreparable damage 
to an already slight frame. After a short tour 
with Wingy Manone, Benny Strickler joined 
the Bob Wills band (1941). Contrary to 
popular belief, this group played with a 
tremendous beat and many jazz tunes were 
included in its repertoire. For eleven months 
Benny enjoyed the freedom of the Wills 
outfit playing alongside Danny Alguire, who 
currently is playing cornet with the Fire 
House 5 Plus Two. Unlike most hornmen, 
Benny never had an off-night according to 
Alguire. His gentlemanly attitude coupled 
with a quality of musicianship not often 
encountered, won for Benny Strickler the 
admiration of every musician who heard the 
group. An Okeh recording, 10 Years, by the 
Wills band features Strickler as trumpet 
soloist and his strong section lead is evident 
on Whose Heart Are You Breaking Now. 
Danny Alguire recalls many incidents when 
Benny thrilled the entire band. On one 
occasion Strickler played an entire evening 
with a split lip. Despite the fact that blood 
flowed past his chin, he played with his usual 
vigour. During an intermission he told 
Danny that ‘‘. .. it only hurts when | stop 
playing.’ (The pressure of the mouthpiece 
against his torn lip seemed to relieve the 
pain.) During rehearsal Benny’s favourite 
expression was, ‘‘ Let’s just make the tune 
sound good.’’ Good advice for any band ! 


BACK TO WATTERS. 

Motivated by the determination of finding 
the ‘‘ right ’’ place for himself in the music 
profession, Benny left the Wills band in 1942 
to fill Lu Watters’ chair at the Dawn Club 
in San Francisco. He rapidly endeared 
himself to all musicians and jazz fans in the 
bay area. About this time he began feeling 
ill, but steadfastiy refused to see a physician. 
Every evening his clear tone cut through 
the dense atmosphere at the Dawn Club. 
His condition became worse and he was 
forced to play while seated. When the rest 
of the band would express concern about his 
condition, Benny would smile and say, ‘I'll 
be O.K.... just tired.’’ Finally he collapsed 
on the stand, his small body racked with 
pain. An internal haemorrhage convinced 
him that he was in need of medical attention. 
The rest of the band helped pay for the 
transportation to his home in Arkansas, 
where he entered the state T.B. sanatorium. 
The tragic ending of our Strickler saga is 
vividly told in the letters he wrote to Turk 
Murphy from the sanatorium : 


Tue., June 30th, 1943 
Dear Turk, 

...1’m able to get out once in a while so 
every few weeks Francis comes down and we 
go to Boonville, a little town about five miles 
from the sanatorium and spend the weekend, 
i take it pretty easy — just drink a few beers 


> 


BOB WILLS TEXAS PLAY BOYS. 


DANNY ALGUIRE—3rd FROM LEFT; 


—eat a good steak and go right to bed. 
I’m looking forward to going home for a 
few weeks in about a month... well, it’s 
almost time for supper so will finish this 
tomorrow. 

(Benny’s wife and two children lived in 
Fayetville, Ark., about 100 miles from the 
sanatorium.) 


Wed., July Ist, 1943. 
Dear Turk, 

You know that old saying, ‘* tomorrow 
never comes ’’ ? Well, don’t let anyone tell 
you that again. You can plainly see that 
yesterday | said, ‘* I will finish this tomorrow’’; 
well... | guess tomorrow got here O.K. 

Boy! | sure would like to wake up and 
find this all a bad dream... when | am able to 
play again, | will enjoy it so much that | won’t 
care what anyone thinks about it. 


Ben. 
Sat., June 10th, 1944, 

Dear Turk, 
There is 13 inches of snow on the ground 


and it is cold as hell. | guess ‘‘ hell ’’ is the 
wrong word but it is pretty cold. 

. . . | have been moved up here to the 
Shibley Bldg. Here we get out quite a bit, 
working ourselves up to the time we can 
leave . . . | will have another X-ray the 17th 
of this month. If it is good, ... it won’t be 
too long before | am in circulation again... 
so, on the 17th, keep your fingers crossed 
for me. 

Yesterday one of the fellows brought my 
mail . . . which included the mouthpiece. 
(Turk Murphy and Bill Russell sent it. F.L.) 
It’s a new model and I’m sure it’s going to be 
fine. | have been driving everyone crazy 
** buzzing ”’ on it all the time. 

How are the Sunday sessions coming ? Is 
Bunk playing as good as ever ? | would like 
to hear him and the way | feel now | believe 
| would blow him out of the hall. I’m only 
kidding but | really feel good and can hardly 
wait to start blowing my horn again. . . 
| will write next week and let you know how 
the X-rays come out, Boy, | sure hope it’s 
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BENNY STRICKLER—Sth FROM RIGHT. 


good...Ican’t help but believe that it won’t 
be too long until we are playing together 
again. 
Ben. 
Fri., Aug. 22nd, 1944. 
Dear Turk, 
| am brought down. | had planned to go 
home next month to stay. | wouldn’t have 
been able to play for a while . . . could have 
practised a few minutes each day. | formed 
a little fluid and they moved me to the 
Stewart Bldg. i’m being operated upon to 
remove the fluid so | won’t get home until 
Christmas . . . that isn’t too long, but i wish 
| could have avoided having this fluid. 
Ben. 


On December 8th, 1946, Benny Strickler 
died at the age of 31. His wife, Francis, and 
his daughters, Diane and Janet, were not 
alone in their grief. Even though few people 
knew Benny existed, the world lost a great 
musician that sad day four years ago when 
the ravages of tuberculosis stilled the heart 
of a sincere jazz-man. 


ON RECORD. 

Fortunately, there is a happy ending to this 
sad tale; almost eight years after those 
exciting nights in San Francisco, Benny is to 
receive the recognition that is justly due a 
musician of his prowess. It began one evening 
in 1942, when the Yerba Buena Jazz Band 
broadcast from the Dawn Club over a local 
station. This was the band’s only airing and 
Frisco jazz fan, Hal Mcintyre, made an 
aircheck of the programme. Benny was very 
ill at the time but played beautifully, as he 
always did. Onarecent trip to San Francisco, 
Les Koenig of Good Time Jazz Records heard 
the transcription and immediately secured 
the rights to release the tunes. During this 
month jazz fans can look forward to four 
wonderful sides featuring Benny Strickler 
with the Y.B.J.B. on Good Time Jazz label. 
Titles are : Jazzin’ Babies Blues, Kansas City 
Blues, Fidgety Feet, and Dippermouth. Having 
heard the original transcription, | can 
certainly recommend these historic platters 
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UST a few hours before sitting down to 

write this article, | took part in the most 
interesting recording session of my (such as it 
is) career. | was one of the four musicians 
chosen to accompany Josh White in the 
making of nine sides at Decca’s Hampstead 
studios. We took six hours to get them “in 
the can,’’ and | would certainly add that 
afternoon and evening to my list last month 
of ‘‘ Most memorable musical experiences.”’ 

Readers of JAZZ JOURNAL hardly need 
to be told anything about Josh White’s 
background, or his artistry as one of the 
relatively few folk singers. His work appeals 
to almost all thoughtful jazz enthusiasts, as 
well as to the millions of ordinary people 
who just like to hear familiar songs sung with 
character. Two of the sides we made will 
almost certainly prove winners with the 
commercially-minded public : Molly Malone 
(Cockles and Mussels) and The Foggy, Foggy 
Dew. I’m Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of 
Town and T.B. Blues are more in Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter’s line ; Wandering, a slow 
American ballad, is for ‘‘ the mums.’’ The 
finest fruits of the session, to my ears, were 
the Work Songs. 

Josh sings with a passionate intensity ; far 
more so now than ten years ago, when he 
made the famous Strange Fruit. By any 
standard you care to name he is a first-rate 
guitarist. He doesn’t know ‘‘A”’ from a 
bull’s foot, or a dominant 7th chord from a 
hole in the road. 

That is no surprise to any of us, of course. 
It makes no difference anyway, apart from 
the fact that if he had been able to dot down 
a chord sequence or a melody here and there, 
we could have made another couple of sides 
in the session time allotted, and posterity 
would have been that much the richer. The 
important point is that Josh White, having 
no technical knowledge of music, plays no 
better as a result. It is a factor of some 
interest, but of no importance. His ‘‘ ear ”’ 
equipment is so good that he plays the right 


THE OTHER SIDE 


as an addition to any jazz collection. 

This same transcription was played for 
Bunk Johnson when he visited San Francisco. 
Without hesitation Bunk said, ‘* That could 
be no one but Joe Oliver.’ He was reticent 
to believe that the music he heard had been 
recorded only a few years earlier by a young 
white musician, too sick to stand on his feet. 

Our Strickler saga ends with a remark by 
Danny Alguire, ‘* Even if he never had played 
a note, | would have loved Benny for his 
gentlemanly manner ... his inherent decency. 
He was a real guy.” 

And so, a little man dies... and a LEGEND 
IS BORN. 
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By STEVE RACE. 


chords without knowing their names. A 
gardener growing sweet peas will have no 
more (or less) success if he happens to know 
their Latin name. 

Josh was accompanied yesterday at the 
Decca studios, not by Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
rhythm section, or by the tuba and washboard 
player of The Black Pudding Jazz Babies (of 
Runcorn), but by Norman Burns (drums), 
Jack Fallon (bass), Fitzroy Coleman (guitar), 
and Steve Race (piano). The choice of men 
was made by supervisor Denis Preston, and 
with all due modesty | must say that Josh 
seemed more than satisfied with the music 
that resulted. Let’s look into the matter a 
little more closely —take Jack Fallon, for 
instance. Jack is in his early thirties, Canadian 
born, a professional musician. He was the 
bassist of the noted All-Star Sextet on 
Esquire, led his own swing sextet, worked 
for a time with Ted Heath, provides Hill- 
Billy music for ‘* Riders of the Range,’’ and is 
currently employed playing popular music at 
a Mayfair restaurant. Hardly an apt choice, 
in purist eyes, to accompany one of the great 
Negro folk singers. Yet Josh White thinks 
the world of Jack Fallon, just as Duke Elling- 
ton did when Fallon accompanied him on a 
European tour a year or two ago. 


INSTRUMENTALIST v. REVIVALIST. 


The reason is very simple. Jack Fallon is an 
expert bassist; a better instrumentalist 
(repeat, instrumentalist) than any of the 
revivalist bass players around these parts. 
Accompanying Josh on the bass consists of a 
great deal more than plucking a string four 
times in every bar. Listen to Molly Malone 
when it’s released, which is no less a showcase 
for Jack’s fine bowed bass than for Josh’s 
guitar and voice, and you’ll know what | 
mean. 


Once more then, let me make a plea for 
toleration. Josh White found he could work 
with Jack Fallon because Jack is a true 
musician and a fine instrumentalist, not 
because he collects old records and drives a 
bus for a living. There are certain types of 
music which call simply for intelligence and 
instrumental ability. Such is the music of 
Josh White. 


The same does not apply to the music of 
New Orleans revivalist groups, a specialised 
musical language, in which it is necessary to 
steep ones self thoroughly before being able 
to apply by instinct the melodic and harmonic 
limitations which stamp that art form. From 
the rhythmic point of view it is highly stylised. 
That is one reason why | disagree so profoundly 
with Maurice Burman when he gaily claims to 
be able to play New Orleans drums when he 
likes. | still think Maurice is dreadfully 
confused between the myriad and opposing 


THE PICTURE 


styles of pre-1935 jazz. Certainly his ex- 
perience as a jazz-cum-ragtime drummer of 
the late twenties or early thirties has not the 
faintest connection with the traditionalist 
jazz drumming of Baby Dodds. 


Just liking the music is not enough — for 
proof of that listen to almost any of the 
odorous bands in England masquerading under 
the guise of revivalist groups. Even when an 
unquestioned instrumental talent, such as 
Maurice Burman possesses, is coupled with a 
liking for New Orleans jazz, the result may 
be far from good. No; one has to steep 
oneself in the music constantly, as Humph 
has done to play it with conviction. Burman 
has the technical ability (and then some), 
but until he chooses to drench himself in 
New Orleans music, his boast is vain and 
profitless. 


Yes, | know, Maurice : you and | ought to 
stick together on this paper. By all means 
let’s write about period jazz since we like and 
understand it, but don’t let’s claim we can 
play it. We can’t... because we don’t want 
to. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays & Thursdays 
7-30 p.m., and Saturday afternoons, 11, Gt. Newport 
Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square Station. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sunday 7-30 p.m. 6, 
New Compton Street, off Charing Cross Road. 
THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


EDINBURGH JAZZ CLUB — Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 pm. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh Members 6d.; Visitors 1/-; Sessions, 
Recitals, Buffet. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


89 
SETTING THE PACE. 
‘“But Miss Fitzgerald’s rough Sophie 


Tucker treatment and the way she forces the 
pace give it a verve which justifies its re- 
appearance."’"—David Black reviews Ella’s 
Basin Street Blues, the ‘‘ Evening Standard,”’ 
July 3rd. 
90 

Some months ago we drew attention to the 
unique and unfortunate birth of Crow Jim, 
a child of the celebrated Barry Ulanov. An 
early demise for this ugly infant was inevitable 
had not the redoubtable Leonard Feather 
come to its rescue. 


Uncle Leonard wrote a typically slick and 
plausible article on the subject, and, attaching 
much importance to it, had it printed 
simultaneously in THE MELODY MAKER and 
JAZZ HOT. (Big stuff, y’know, kind of 
syndicated feature, rugged slopes, well- 
wooded, heavy rainfall.) It was directed 
primarily against the French and those people 
all over the world who feel the same way 
about jazz as the French do. 


Although somewhat disunited, the jazz 
audience in France seems to have promptly 
closed its ranks for a rude rejection of the 
message from Sheridan Square. Charles 
Delaunay, in JAZZ HOT, emphasised the role 
of coloured musicians as that of creators, that 
of the whites as, shall we say, technicians. (It 
should perhaps be noted here, with a grimace, 
that the following issue contained an article 
on a musician called Lee Konitz!) JAZZ 
NEWS, treating of the various styles of 
criticism, dealt scathingly with an utterance 
from one Roger Bell (but Australians are very 
good at tennis and cricket) before dismissing 
the Feather school out of hand under the label 
of ‘‘ Attitude Hypocrite.’’ From the camp 
Panassie there is so far silence, but it is 
obviously in helpless convulsions as a result 
of La Plume’s newest extravagance. 


The French are reckoned a logical people, 
and although such generalisations are always 
full of holes, there is probably something to 
that one, comparatively. Now if, in the whole 
of their experience, coloured musicians have 
consistently made the most satisfying jazz, 
it seems reasonable that they should be 
insisting upon jazz by those musicians at this 
point. Ulanov and Feather, however, think 
this a very wrong attitude. Their annoy- 
ance is understandable, for they have been 
boosting the grey boys for years in their 
books and magazines, and here is a nation, 
fond of jazz and spending money on it, which 
pays no heed to their choices! On the 
covers of THE METRONOME are pictures of 
great white musicians like Judy Garland, 
Vaughn Monroe, Perry Como, Al Jolson, 


Fran Warren, Artie Shaw, Charlie Barnet, Jo 
Stafford, Bing Crosby, Tex Beneke, Doris 
Day and Frank Sinatra. Alas, the French 
don’t want any part of any of them! How 
wicked is such racial prejudice ! Crow Jim is 
born! How ridiculous! (Feather is even 
wrathful because the French won’t go for 
Eckstine and la Vaughan, coloured singers 
endorsed by THE METRONOME. It is 
unfortunate, but the French evidently still 
want their music hot.) 

There is a difference between an artist and 
an illustrator, a poet and prose writer, and 
the same difference exists in jazz. The artists 
and poets of jazz, almost without exception, 
have been Negroes. Compare a poem and a 
textbook. The former, if it have real beauty, 
may endure for a whole phase of civilisation ; 
the other may be full of the latest scientific 
facts, but in a few years it is out of date 
because of new discoveries. The latter 
explains, too, why people like Feather and 
Ulanov are always chasing a phantom called 
Progress in music, mistaking movement or 
evolution for improvement. Beethoven and 
Mozart are hopelessly outclassed by the 
progressives of today ? 

The intellect and the soul are not at war in 
music, but intellect should be at the service 
of the soul. To exalt the intellect, as it 
appears the current “‘ progressives ’’ do, is 
ridiculous. In fact, however repulsive you 
may find their music, it is far exceeded in 
repulsiveness by their big-headed attitude, 
their cheap sneers at predecessors. Earlier 
jazz pioneers were hard-living, human and 
modest men as compared with the unhappy, 
disillusioned janglebrains who now strut in 
their places. 

Great music does not so much amaze and 
astound as move you, and the quality which 
moves you is given it by its maker, from his 
soul, or heart, as you like. This is directly 
applicable to improvised jazz, but when it is 
arranged we must recognise that unfeeling 
performance can ruin the work of both 
composer and arranger. (Compare Goodman 
and Henderson performances of Fletcher 
Henderson scores, Dorsey and Lunceford 
performances of Sy Oliver’s.) Anyway, you 
have heart or feeling in music, and you have 
intellect or thought. Sometimes it is nearly 
all one or the other — usually, of course, it is 
a blend — but when it is all intellect, then 
you will have something pretty sterile ; 
interesting, perhaps, in the same way as 
higher mathematics to those of the domes 
high and bald. 

It is our belief that only in Negro hands is 
jazz really alive. It was Ernest Bloch who 
claimed that ‘‘ Nationalism is not essential 
in music ; race consciousness is.’’ Bloch 
was a Jew and Jews can only be a little less 
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race conscious than Negroes in the highly 
civilised world of today. We suspect that 
Jewish music is most feelingly played and 
sung by Jews, just as jazz is most feelingly 
played and sung by Negroes. 

A racial heritage results from experience 
and environment. None will claim that the 
Negroes’ racial heritage and continuing 
experience and environment are not different 
from those of the whites. The evil of racial 
discrimination goes deeper than the intellect 
and therefore feelings expressed in music are 
different. 

Jazz originated as Negro music and people 
big enough, like Duke Ellington, have always 
claimed that what they played was Negro 
music. If we recognise that, and the fact 
that jazz was one field of human endeavour in 
which the Negro clearly excelled, we might 
pause to wonder about those whites who push 
and scramble to take over. Apart from 
competing musicians, we have to consider 
union discrimination and the  chiselling 
managerial types who habitually give coloured 
musicians a dirty deal ; we have to consider 
the injustice which keeps coloured musicians 
out of thousands of jobs in hotels, clubs, 
radio, etc., not on the grounds of musical 
ability, but because of race prejudice ; and 
we have to consider a musical press which, for 
commercial reasons, devotes far more of its 
space to white musicians than to coloured, 
irrespective of their quality. 

Isn’t it rather surprising that, with a giant 
evil on their doorstep, Jim Crow, Ulanov 
and Feather should be shrilly declaiming 
against an imaginary minor evil across the 
Atlantic ? 

Feather’s belief that racial differences are 
no longer noticed amongst musicians is 
gainsaid curiously enough in his own recent 
article on Lester Young. After naming 
Wardell Gray as his favourite tenor of the 
new school, Lester adds, ‘‘ If you’re talking 
about the grey boys, Allen Eager can blow.”’ 
Now the average white aficionado certainly 
cannot differentiate instantly and _ infallibly 
between white and coloured musicians by 
ear, but prior to bop most coloured musicians 
could, and it would probably be safe to bet 
that Pres can and does. 

The music business is very bad in America 
just now and we don’t want good Negro 
musicians forced back to washing cars, to 
humdrum business jobs, to scuffling, in order 
that more safe places may be provided for the 
Grey friends of Ulanov and Feather. Biassed 
as we admittedly are, we would not prevent 
white musicians from playing jazz ; we would 
just ensure that they only played it for their 
own pleasure, privately. 

Meanwhile, any movement which provides 
increased opportunities for coloured musi- 
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Snake Rag 
Oliver) 
King Olivers Creole 
Jazz Band 


Among the later jazz groups were the var- 
ious Jimmy Blythe bands, usually including 
Natty Dominique and the three Jims—Blythe, 
Bertrand and O’Bryant ; Wingy Mannone 
and his Orchestra, committing to wax the 
first version of In The Mood, as Tar Paper 
Stomp ; Hoagy Carmichael with Emil Seidel’s 
Orchestra, and afl kinds of wonderful blues 
artists such as Will Ezell, Cow Cow Daven- 
port and Hociel Thomas. 

These later records, made since 1926, were 
known, as | remarked earlier, as Electrobeam 
Gennetts, and they had no visible matrix 
number, a handsome black and gold label, and 
a catalogue series starting at 6000. The old 
4500 series became extinct about 1926, and its 
last known issues were some very interesting 
Red Indian songs and chants, performed 
apparently in the open air by Kutka, Chief 
of the Walpi Tribe, Honyi, Head of the 
Antelope Lodge of the Walpis, and sundry 
others such as Kakapti, whose rank is not 
stated, and Honauuh. Gennett pre-electrics 
made indoors are not notable for their 
brilliance, and these al fresco recordings 
suffer from an intensification of this fault, but 
none the less they are extraordinarily inter- 
esting — and extremely rare. Their numbers 
are 5758 — 576l. 

In New York, a very few electrically- 
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cians has our utmost support. 

We noted a while ago that Maurice Burman 
approved of Kenny Clarke’s view of jazz 
before bop as being Uncle Tom. Of course, 
Maurice has been more than a little bopsicated 
lately, but we refuse to believe that he 
regards such musicians as, for instance, 
Coleman Hawkins, Benny Carter, Lester 
Young, Duke Ellington and Dicky Wells, or 
the music they make, as Uncle Tom in 
character. 

Steve Race, a white musician, supports 
Ulanov’s Crow Jim deal, but we recall this 
that he wrote of June Christy when reviewing 
a Billie Holiday record : 

‘* This side ought to be of special interest to 
Christy/Kenton fans, for it features exactly 
the type of blues singing June Christy tries 
to do. She is usually as successful as any 
white girl can be, but | still believe one has 
to be coloured to sing such essentially negroid 
music with true feeling.”’ 

Steve wasn’t properly indoctrinated then ! 


American Reeords 


(Part 2) 


By BRIAN RUST. 


recorded Gennetts have come to light. 
Among those few are the Gowans’ Rhapsody 
Makers sides, of which one, I’m Looking Over 
A Four Leaf Clover, was issued in England on 
Vocalion X-10004, in July, 1927, and with- 
drawn with the entire catalogue two months 
later. It also appeared in Australia on Aco. 
The performance is pleasant, loosely-arranged 
Dixieland, but watery and dead from the 
point of view of recording. Among the mem- 
bers of the band were, apart from Brad 
Gowans whose clarinet work therein sur- 
passed for quality much of his valve-trombone 
work, Eddie Edwards of the disbanded 
O.D.J.B., and Jim Moynahan, one of the few 
musicians who also collected records. 


ENGLISH ISSUES. 

Mention of Gennetts being issued in Eng- 
land brings me to the arrangements made for 
such releases. In common with Paramount, 
Gennett were responsible in the States for a 
pool of masters, which were apparently sold 
or hired out to such mid-West firms as 
desired to break into the record market 
without the trouble of recording for them- 
selves. Accordingly, on Buddy, Claxtonola 
and Challenge, amongst others, it is possible 
to find Gennett titles. Other firms pasted 
their labels over existing Gennett records, 
but John Davis and Fred Grey Clarke have 
told that side of the story in a back number of 
JAZZ FORUM. In this country, much the 
same thing seems to have happened, and 
Gennetts may be found pressed in England 
with such labels as Tower, Beltona, Scala, 
Ludgate, and of course the main Vocalion 
subsidiaries such as Coliseum and Guardsman, 
in addition to Winner, who drew heavily on 
the Gennett catalogue between 1921 and 1926, 
but not so intensely as to include King Oliver 
or the Wolverines. In fact, only the dismal 
Friars Oriental (3868) and the Ladd’s Broken 
Hearted Blues (3948) represent Gennett’s jazz 
artists on Winner, as far as is known. Usually, 
Winner did not trouble to erase the Gennett 
matrix number before issue, and consequently 
a stock of mint Winners | once perused 
formed the basis of my Gennett files, aided by 
A. P. Sharpe’s 1924 Gennett catalogue (a rara 
avis of phonographic literature !). The other 
labels, however, saw fit to obliterate with 
savage gouges all signs of the American serial, 
leaving only a series of tiny potholes and 
scratches to show that the side was not 
recorded in Farringdon Road. There are 
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exceptions to this rule, but they are very few. 
Perhaps a little compensation for the loss of 
early Gennett lore is offered by the Aeolian- 
Vocalion Company’s practice of giving the 
matrix number on their labels when even the 
original Gennett did not —this was during 
the later twenties. It is usually preceded by 
the letters GA, or GEX. 


Although Gennet seldom divulged much 
information about the actual performers on 
their records, and indeed often committed 
the most ludicrous errors, such as King 
Portor — A Stomp, they included on the label, 
on all issues from 1924 onwards, the date of 
issue. Though this does not fix the recording 
date exactly, of course, it can be of assistance 
in assessing it, particularly in those cases 
where the matrix number is not shown any- 
where, and the recording date is otherwise 
indeterminable. 


When the Starr Piano Company suspended 
further issue of Gennett records after 1932, 
many existing masters were sold as scrap, or 
found their way into the safe keeping of the 
new Deccaconcern. They were subsequently 
released as Deccas, and/or Champion, the 
then cheap line put out by Decca. In March, 
1936, Brunswick issued their famous Classic 
Swing album, and all of the sides in it were 
dubbings of Gennett recordings made twelve 
or more years earlier. The copies from which 
they were transferred were undoubtedly 
badly worn, and they reflect no credit on 
Brunswick, Gennett or the artists concerned, 
and all collectors wishing to preserve the 
memory of three great jazz bands will do well 
to give them a very wide berth. The com- 
parison between the reproduction of a clean 
original and these weary, scratched and even 
audibly cracked dubbings is a perfect object 
lesson for those cynics who sneer that it is the 
music that counts. By tolerating these, they 
show that, to them, the surface counts even 
more. 


For some reason — possibly economic — 
Gennett records did not sell in the prodigious 
numbers that Victor and Columbia handled 
during the same period. Consequently, one 
rarely meets with the blue and gold hexagon 
in British junk shops. | recall finding one of 
the green and gold series, on which two fear- 
ful tenors had a side each, and my heart missed 
a beat in the Gramophone Exchange one 
March day in 1941, when I encountered a box 
of scrap containing some dozen Gennetts — 
all sound-effects ! One of these was labelled 
‘* Breaking China,’’ and until then | never 
knew that china could be made to break in so 
many different-sounding ways. | only hope it 
was china they were smashing, and not back 
numbers of certain Gennett records... 
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Discographers, take one step forward. 
This month | must devote my space almost 
entirely to you. Additions and corrections to 
various matters dealt with in this column from 
time to time, have been pouring in. The flood 
gates are open. The Stewart-Baxter home 
is in danger. All hands to the pumps ! 

* * * * 

The question of the missing titles for 
master numbers BS070407 and BS070408 
(St. Louis Jimmy —see July issue) has, | 
think, been solved. Bert Whyatt, Ted Hicks 
and Bert Harper all give the following titles 
(I quote from Whyatt’s letter) ‘‘. . . could 
the missing titles be those on BB B8933, 
Come Day, Go Day and Lost Ball Blues? The 
catalogue numbers of these sides is near 
enough to that of the other two 11/11/41 
sides.’’ Bert adds that these are included in 
“*Index,’’ part 4. Which, of course, is 
correct. | apologise for overlooking them. 

* * 

Doug Whitton, of Melodisc Records, adds 
two more titles to the St. Louis Jimmy 
listing. They are, | Ain’t Done Nothing Wrong 
(UB 2766)/Goin’ Down Slow (UB 2768), 
Bullet 270. Whitton informs me that these 
have instrumental accompaniment, which 
covers a lot of ground ! ! 

Even more interesting is the statement 
made by Doug that (and | quote him) *‘ We 
shall be issuing shortly blues discs by Josh 
White, Brownie McGhee and Lonnie Johnson. 
If these catch on we shall be creating a regular 
Race List.’’ Once again the smaller companies 
are studying the jazz fan. Don’t let the 
Melodisc boys down. Buy, buy, if you want 
to see the blues represented fully. 

As | have remarked before, Lonnie Johnson 
can not be heard as a blues singer on the 
British labels. Josh White, a great artist 
and a superb folk singer, has only two titles 
on Brunswick. Most inadequate for such a 
singer. 

* * * * 

| have not yet finished with the St. Louis 
Jimmy Oden subject. Ted Hicks, in his letter, 
says, ‘‘ While on the subject of Jimmy Oden, | 
am reminded of the Decca blues artist, Old 
Man Oden. He, too, is a fine singer and | 
suppose that he is Jimmy’s father. What | 
have heard of Old Man has been very good 
and his Road To Ruin (De 7412), which | have, 
is a really fine blues.”’ 


Ted, in a previous letter, has some remarks 
of interest regarding Gabriel Brown (see 
June column): ‘“‘I heartily endorse your 
opinion of Gabriel Brown. Unfortunately, 
his recordings are a mixed bag. Many are 
mediocre, some are just poor jive numbers, 
but a few are superb blues. Definitely Black 


PREACHIN’ 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


Jack/Going My Way is the best coupling of his 
that | have heard. Next best is, | think, 
Pleading/Mean Old Blues. With regard to 
these two | offer the following additional 
information. The missing catalogue number, 
i.e., for Pleading/Mean Old Blues, is DAVIS 
5022. My copy of Going My Way/Black Jack 
Blues is neither Joe Davis, Davis nor Beacon — 
but Gennett (sic).”’ 


* * * * 
Up pops Bert Whyatt again. He, too, 
deals with Gabriel Brown. Says Bert: 


‘** The things you list as master numbers for 
the Gabriel Brown Davis sides are NOT 
masters at all, but merely the Davis album 
side numbers. | fell into this error with some 
Mannone sides on the Davis label. These 
serials appear on the labels of the records, 
but not in the wax.”’ 
* * * * 


Older readers of this column will remember 
| have been trying to discover the correct 
name of the singer who recorded Beef Man 
Blues on Decca 7018. | obtained my informa- 
tion from a Decca Race list, which gave the 
name of TED McDonald. Derek Coller 
maintained this should have been TEE. Now 
comes proof that Derek was correct. The 
well-known Buenos Aires collector, Nestor 
Ortiz Oderigo, informs me that he has the 
record in question; ‘‘ This singer is TEE 
not Ted, and she is a gal, not a man,”’ writes 
Oderigo. 

* * * * 

Ronald Sweetman sends me a card dealing 
with my Tampa Red piece in the June issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. He informs me that he 
remembers reading somewhere that Hudson 
Whittaker, Tampa Red’s correct name, was 
dead. Can any reader confirm or deny this ? 

* * * * 

A letter from Mick Mulligan regarding Roy 
Voysey’s letter on the band, and their 
Southsea visit, is typical of this very modest 
young musician, and | gladly print a portion 
of it: “‘ lt was very nice of Roy to write such 
complimentary things about our visit, | hope 
| can surpass our efforts next time. | would 
like to say just a little about one portion of 
Roy’s kind letter. He says that we were 
cock-a-hoop ’ about Liverpool; 
We were, of course, but it’s 
hardly fair on the other bands to say we 
carved them. Naturally everybody likes 
to be a success at a concert, but I’d hate to 
think that people thought us conceited.”’ 

Anyone who has met Mick (or any member 
of his band) will know that conceit is not in 
his make up. A more modest bunch of 
fellows would be impossible to find. What 
success they have achieved has been due to 
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THE BLUES 


hard work, fine team spirit and a genuine 
love of their music. In short, true jazzmen. 

THE VARSITY RACE LIST (Part Two). 

6007 Old World In A Hell Of A Fix and Clang-A- 
Lang, as Jubilee Male Quartet. 

6008 I’m Leaning On The Lord/You’re Gonna 
Need That Pure Religion. The Jubilee 
Male Quartet. What and who were 
these singers ? 

6009 Top Of The World (c1725)/Now Stop And 
Listen (c1726), as The Down South Boys. 
Primitive blues with alley fiddle and 
guitar. 

6010 Whoopie Blues (cl717)/Down On My 
Knees (cl718), as The Down South 
Boys. | have this in my collection, and 
in this case it is one man singing blues 
to his own guitar. The singer is King 
Solomon Hill. This has also been issued 
on Para 13117 and Crown 3525. 

6011 Red Horse/Wonder Where, as The Down 
South Boys. No information on this 
item, but | doubt if it is the same artist 
(s) as 6010. 

6012 Call Of The Freaks/Mouth Full Of Jam, as 
The Harlem Wildcats. On Crown 3312 
as Joel Shaw and his Orch. 

6013 Jazz Pie/Goin’ To Town, Harlem Wild- 
cats. On Crown 3414 (first title) and 
3423 (second title) as Joel Shaw and his 
Orch. 

6014 Yeah Man/Zombie. On Crown 3414 
(first title) and 3413 (second title) as 
Joel Shaw and his Orch. 

6015 How’m | Doing (cl743)/The Scat Song 
(cl745) as The Harlem Wildcats. On 
Crown 3333 as Joel Shaw and his Orch. 

6016 You Rascal You/Tiger Rag. Fletcher 
Henderson and his Orch. On Crown 
3180 (first title) and 3107 (second title). 

6017 Life Is Just A Bow! Of Cherries/River Stay 
"Way From My Door, by Eubie Blake. 
On Crown 3193. Mr. Blake, of course, 
does exist. He is of very little interest 
to the blues collector. 

6018 No information. 

6019 No information. 

6026 Way Up The Mountain/A Hundred Women. 
As Poor Bill. This covers the identity 
of William White. Record is accom- 
panied by guitar. 

This listing will be continued next month. 
* * * * 


| would like to bring to the notice of readers 
a very charming record on Columbia’s 
Continental list. Burl Ives singing Mr. 
Froggie Went A Courtin’/The Worried Man 
Blues. Columbia DC 470. 

Ives is not a blues singer, of course, but he 
IS a white folk artist who has a genuine ring 
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BURL IVES. 


in his voice, and as such should appeal to the 
collector who is seeking examples of good 
jazz and near jazz singing. Ives has made 
several films and is well-known to the general 
public as well as the more enlightened fan. 
This disc (and Froggie in particular) is beauti- 
fully sung, and there is some great guitar from 
somebody (possible Ives himself — as there 
are two guitars to be heard, and as | am not 
too familiar with Burl’s style, | would not like 
to say which one he plays). Since | have 
had this record it has never been far from my 
turntable. 
TAILPIECE. 

‘‘The first number (A Night On Bop 
Mountain) has nothing in common with 
Moussorgsky’s Night On Bare Mountain.”’ 
(Steve Race reviewing the Kai Winding 
Sextette’s record of A Night On Bop Mountain 
in MUSICAL EXPRESS.) 


But in fact the whole number seems 
to have its origin in Moussorgsky’s Night On 
Bare Mountain.’’ (Edgar Jackson reviewing 
the same record in THE MELODY MAKER.) 

It is indeed a pity that the critics of modern 
music should have seen fit to attack the purist 
for having little musical knowledge! | 
would suggest that Mr. Race and Mr. Jackson 
should get together when reviewing the same 
record. Someone MUST be wrong ! 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 
Send S.A.E. for Current Record List. 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 


EDITORIAL. 

HE current New Orleans revival has 

been taking a few clips on the chin 
just lately. The Old Mintonians lose no 
opportunity to rip in a crafty dig at its 
tottering frame, whenever the old music 
drops its guard for a second, and we now 
find it being attacked by many, who, only 
a few years ago, were its chief towel 
wavers and bucket carriers. 

The reasons for these attacks would 
seem to be varied. The Old Mintonians 
goin punching, because they are, ina way, 
fighting for their bread and butter (jam 
is quite demode these days), whilst its 
erstwhile seconds are slapping at the 
poor old man because they aver that 
New Orleans music, as played today, is 
not the genuine stuff. 

They are, of course, right in a way. 
New Orleans music, as we see it, consists 
of fine ensemble playing with little or no 
solo work, excepting the breaks. They 
say that most of today’s revivalists group 
indulge in too many solos, which makes 
the music much more Dixieland than 
New Orleans. Right again. 

But does it matter ? 

If you listen to the Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton Band, who, again, in our opinion, are 
the finest of the revivalist groups playing 
anywhere today, you will find that IN 
ADDITION to excellently woven en- 
sembies there is plenty of solo work to 
be heard. We would never accuse 
Humphrey of pandering to his public, but 
we are quite sure that there would very 
soon be a host of grumbles if such fine 
soloists as are contained in his front line, 
were always confined to ensemble play- 
ing. 

Perhaps today’s revivalist music is a 
new music, the perfect cross between 
New Orleans and Dixie. If it is, let’s let 
it be ; listen to it ; and gain full enjoy- 
ment from it. But whatever we do, 
don’t for goodness sake try and coin a 
new name for it. 

After all, if you will cast your mind 
back, that group known as the Louis 
Armstrong’s Hot Five used quite a lot 
of solo work, and we have never heard 
them accused of playing anything else 
but New Orleans music. 

CONCERT AT THE CAMBRIDGE 

THEATRE. 

Although somewhat late in the day, 
we think a few words on the concert held 
at the Cambridge Theatre will not come 
amiss. 

The three bands featured, although 
all playing what we term jazz, were so 
dissimilar in style and presentation that 
we think they merit a few words. 

The show commenced with the Mick 
Mulligan band. It is never easy to open 
a bill, but these boys played with great 
gusto and little show of nerves. The 


ensembles were somewhat ragged and the 
rhythm very dumpy, but the band havea 
personality which covers many of their 
faults. 

Now the Band of the Dutch Swing 
College. We commend them for excel- 
lent presentation and showmanship, but 
did think that their music was just a 
little too perfect to be natural. It was as 
neat as their clothes ; matched down to 
the socks. 

From a musicianly point of view their 
standards were very high, but we must 
make comment on the bass player, whose 
playing was superb. He played with a 
prodigious beat, allied to a really fine 
tone. 

The other band on the bill were the 
Humphrey Lyttelton boys. As usual, 
they put up a fine show and the sound they 
produced was as near “‘ hot ”’ as anything 
that happened on this rather sultry 
Sunday afternoon. 

It was perhaps the humidity that 
caused the great Humph to be somewhat 
churlish towards the compere, Rex 
Harris. We suffered with poor Rex, but 
must admit that whatever else was 
lacking, Humphrey’s playing was as 
sparkling and full of drive and ideas as 
usual. 

PLAYBACK. 

In answer to many enquirers (and 
subscribers), there have been no issues 
of Orin Blackstone’s PLAYBACK since 
March last. 

Knowing Orin as we do, we are quite 
certain that his excellent magazine has 
not ceased publication, and are doubly 
certain that he will fulfil all obligations 
in time. 

Of late he has been up to his eyes with 
the publication of his new loose leaf 
INDEX TO JAZZ. The first part of 
this wonderful discography has recently 
been published, and so it is hoped that he 
will now have a little time to give to 
catching up with his magazine. 


THINGS TO COME. 

We don’t like to boast, much, but we 
think that we do have some really 
wonderful material to be featured in 
coming issues. 

We have a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished photographs covering the life of 
Tony Parenti, with critical notes by Kay 
C. Thompson. Articles on Emmett 
Hardy and Bix Beiderbecke by Armand 
Hug. A new series on Junk Shopping by 
Brian Rust. Numerous fine discogra- 
phies. All the regular features. And 
lastly, some guidance to young jazz 
players, furnished by none other than 
Louis Armstrong himself. 


THE EDITORS. 
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BARCLAY ALLEN. 
Barclay’s Boogie (3128)/Green Eyes (3129). 
(Capitol CL 13333.) 

First side is well played boogie with a good 
beat, helped by a subdued rhythm section. 
This side was a big seller in the States and it’s 
played just commercially enough for that to 
have happened. The guitarist, probably 
Hurley Ramey, comes into his own on the 
reverse where he shares rather dubious 
honours with Barclay on a vaguely boogie 


version of the old rumba standard. 
P.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS. 
New Orleans Function (2 sides) (76339-340). 
(Brunswick 04541.) 

This is one of Louis’ newest featured 
numbers which your reviewer heard the All 
Stars do with great success recently at Bop 
City. Whether this reconstruction of a New 
Orleans funeral parade comes off quite so 
well on wax, | am not sure, particularly with 
regard to the first side where, on the stage, 
the band solemnly walk round and round 
while playing. However, at least it’s original 
and different as well as historically interesting. 
Also | think we all owe to Decca a debt of 
gratitude for having released such an un- 
commercial record at all, not to mention so 
quickly, as it was only put out in the States in 
June. 


On the first side, Louis explains what it is 
all about and then the band plays the slow 
dirge Free As A Bird ensemble all through for 
the procession to the cemetery. ‘‘ Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,’’ chants Louis, and then 
over to the other side for a spirited version of 
Oh, Didn’t He Ramble, with Louis’ trumpet 
predominating, and some fine solo work from 
Bigard and Teagarden. This has had to be cut 
to fit a double-sided record, but is, neverthe- 
less, a recording which | recommend to 
everyone, and it should find a place in every 


serious jazz collector’s library. 


DAVE BARBOUR ORCHESTRA. 
Dave’s Boogie (5679)/The Mambo (5678). 
(Capitol CL 13328.) 

STAN KENTON. 

Minor Riff (1804)/Bongo Riff (2944). 
(Capitol CL 13324.) 

BENNY GOODMAN. 

Brother Bill (4304)/It Isn’t Fair (4117). 
(Capitol CL 13325.) 

The Dave Barbour sides are innocuous 
examples of the modern commercial bop 
style with an afro-cuban beat, and the results 
here are quite pleasing. The first side was 
composed by Dave and Heinie Beau and is a 
riff boogie which tends to get very monoton- 


ous halfway through. The reverse sounds 
like a small band imitation of Kenton. Kenton 
himself is presented this month with two sides 
from way back, and both sound a little dated. 
The first of these has some good Vido Musso 
and the second once again demonstrates Jack 
Constanzo’s fabulous technique on the bongo 
drums. The third coupling is very commer- 
cial and even B.G.’s immaculate playing can’t 
save these which features much too much 
of Buddy Greco vocalising. 


GEORGE WETTLING. 


BECHET-NICHOLAS BLUE FIVE. 
Old Stack O’Lee Blues/Bechet’s Fantasy. 
(Jazz Parade El.) 

If you don’t try and compare these with the 
Bechet-Mezzrow sides, | think you will find 
them full of charm. 

Fantasy is all Bechet, and, well as the old 
man plays, twelve inches are almost too much 
of what is a not very inspired tune. 

The backing is excellent. It is not the 
usual Stack O’Lee, but just a simple blues 
theme. Nicholas contributes a lovely easy 
chorus and plays wonderfully well with Bechet 
in the last ‘‘all-in *’ choruses. You can add 
to this that Hodes plays better than | have 
ever heard him. The blues are his metier 
and his chorus on this side is as good as any- 
thing he has ever done. 


JOE ‘* FINGERS CARR. 
Ivory Rag (5637)/Sam’s Song (5638). 
(Capitol CL 1339.) 
FREDDIE SLACK. 

Whatever Happened To Ol’ Jack ? (4582)/ 

Is | Gotta Practise, Ma ? (1022). 
(Capitol CL 13340.) 

Joe *‘ Fingers ’’ Carr lives up to his nick- 
name, but his style is too much like Zez 
Confrey for these ears. Neither side is 
helped by a vocal quartet and a corny drum- 
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mer. Ersatz ragtime jukebox fare. 

The Freddie Slack sides are rather better. 
The first side is listed as Freddie Slack and his 
Orchestra, but it’s only Freddie plus arhythm 
section and some rather unwelcome vocalists. 
Nice boogie beat here. The reverse was 
recorded way back, but is pleasant enough 
in its way, and Freddie, helped by guitar and 
drums, plays a good boogie beat again. If 
you liked his Cow Cow Boogie, then this is 
more of the same sort of thing. 

Psa 
ROY COOPER AND HIS JAZZ BAND. 
Jenny's Ball/Ory’s Creole Trombone. 
(Classis 0002.) 

Two sides by a group of youngsters from 
Derby. The front line show distinct promise, 
but there is a lamentable lack of drive from 
the rhythm section. 

Jenny’s Ball has quite a lot to commend it, 
but how | wish our young traditional bands 
would quit playing the backing. We all know 
by now what a tailgate trombone sounded 
like, and the tune itself gets as tedious as 
Tiger Rag did a few years back. 

| do wish one of these bands would pluck 
up the courage to try something original. 

ZIGGY ELMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Cheek To Cheek/Me 4nd My Shadow. 
(MGM 295.) 

Big band swing arrangements featuring 
Elman’s own particular style of trumpet work. 
He has plenty of range and power, and never 
gets too far away from the melody. The 
second side is the best, working up to a good 
climax. Neither side has a vocal, which is 
something of a change in these days of singers 
backed by trios backed by choirs. 

Wats. 
DOC EVANS’ DIXIELAND BAND. 
Clarinet Marmalade/Fidgety Feet. 
(Melodisc 1115.) 
Sensation Rag/At The Jazz Band Ball. 
(Melodisc 1116.) 

Doc Evans, the mid-west cornetist, leads a 
group consisting of : Ed Hubble, trombone, 
Tony Parenti, clarinet, Joe Sullivan, piano, and 
George Wettling, drums, in four of the 
O.D.J.B. classics. First side is all ensemble 
(with the emphasis on Evans’ horn) and 
Parenti, who is in fine form. The reverse, 
which in my opinion is the best side of the 
four, has excellent solos by Hubble, Sullivan, 
Parenti and Evans, and a closing ensemble 
passage that really rides. Sensation Rag has 
more good solos, especially by Parenti and 
Sullivan, but the ensembles don’t hang too 
well together, and it doesn’t build up to any 
sort of a climax. Much the same is true of 
the reverse, although the quality of the solos 
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is more than compensation for the ensemble 

defects. As usual, George Wettling’s 

drumming is first-rate throughout, and as the 

rhythm section consists solely of himself and 
Sullivan, both do a notable job. 

THE VICTOR FELDMAN QUARTET. 
Gone With The Wind/Quaternity. 

(Esquire 10-065.) 

These two sides were recorded early in 
1948, with a group consisting of Johnny 
Dankworth, clarinet, Eddie Thompson, piano, 
Bert Howard, bass, and Victor Feldman, 
drums. There is little evidence of Feldman’s 
presence on the first side, but Dankworth 
and Thompson solo beautifully. There is 
more to be heard of young Victor’s drumming 
on the reverse, as he takes a short solo spot, 
but again, it is Dankworth and Thompson 
who provide the real interest. 

THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 
Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me/ 
Firehouse Stomp. 
(Tempo A 67.) 

If anybody thinks a bit of showmanship 
detracts from the music, they should get hold 
of this record quickly. The F.F.P.T. is probably 
the most colourful revivalist group playing 
anywhere in the world today. Formed by 
Ward Kimball, a somewhat fabulous charac- 
ter, who besides being an excellent trom- 
bonist and a most accomplished artist, collects 
antique automobiles and has a full-size rail- 
road locomotive and carriages (of early 
vintage) in his back garden, the group 
originally consisted of workers at the Walt 
Disney studio in Hollywood, although of late 
there have been one or two personnel changes. 
Playing chiefly for their own pleasure and 
amusement, they sometimes embark for dates 
on their own ancient fire engine (part of 
Kimball’s collection) complete with helmets, 
sirens and various other accoutrements. 
No doubt this pleases them (otherwise they 
wouldn’t do it) and judging from their ever- 
growing popularity, it must please their 
audiences, too. Certainly, it in no way 
interferes with the quality of their playing, 
which is of a very high standard indeed. 
Their ensemble work is relaxed, well- 
balanced, and has a fine drive and beat. Their 
routines are full of good ideas, and their solos 
cleanly executed and original in conception. 
First side has an interesting piano solo by 
Frank Thomas, and some fine trumpet 
(especially an obligato behind the vocal) by 
Johnny Lucas. The reverse, an original by 
Kimball and Harper Goff, the banjoist of the 
group, features a solo by the latter, some 
very effective clarinet and trombone passages 
by Clarke Mallery and Kimball, and more fine 
trumpet by Lucas. Without any striving or 
straining, these players certainly hit the spot. 
and the fact that they are able to turn in such 


good performances, and yet still remain 
happy and enjoy themselves, should not be 
overlooked by some of our local players, 
who look so miserable, and try so hard, and 
yet never seem to get anywhere. 

ERROL GARNER. 
| Cover The Waterfront/Penthouse Serenade. 
(Savoy 688.) 

You will probably have decided by now 
whether you like Garner or not ; and | hope 
the answer is that you do. 

He is essentially modern, but at the same 
time he plays with a warmth which is en- 
tirely lacking in most of the ‘* Minton”’ 
gang. Healsoswings in quite a vulgar manner. 

Penthouse is a study in chords and Garner's 
left hand lags so far behind his right, that it 
sounds like another pianist. 

The backing gets a little complicated, but it 
all works out in the end. This side will repay 
study. 

Sok. 
HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT. 
Smoky Mokes/Long John Stomp. 
(Decca F 9456.) 

Harry and his boys have been real pioneers 
of recent years, inasmuch as they have built 
up a large following for their style of per- 
formance amongst commercial audiences all 
over the country. Their fans will find plenty 
to please them in this coupling (a much wiser 
cheice of numbers than the last one | heard) 
which is given a sound, relaxed, performance 
by the whole group. First side has good solo 
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THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 


spots by clarinet and piano, and the reverse, 
an original by Harry, is notable for the 
trumpet work in the ensembles, another 
interesting piano solo, and a chorus on bass 
saxophone by, | think, Harry himself. 

he, 


WOODY HERMAN. 
More Moon (3795)/Jamaica Rumba (4667). 
(Capitol CL 13341.) 

First side sounds like Kenton without quite 
the bite of Stan’s brass section. It’s an up 
tempo riffish sort of number composed by 
Shorty Rogers and features some good modern 
style tenor from Gene Ammons, who now 
leads his own band at Birdland in New York. 
Reverse is very mild afro-cuban bop with a 
touch of calypso and a Billie Holiday-ish 
vocalist. Terry Gibbs plays some tasty vibes 
and Wood himself, on alto, for some reason 
or other improvises on Blue Moon. Mildly 
entertaining. 


STAN KENTON. 
Evening In Pakistan (5487)/Jolly Rogers (5491) 
(Capitol CL 13334.) 

Both these sides are superbly scored, 
recorded and played by the new Kenton band. 
Whether or not you like this sort of thing, 
it must be admitted that Kenton does try 
to do something different and to get a new 
sound out of big band jazz. 


Having never spent an evening in Pakistan, 
| am unable to feel very nostalgic about this 
tone poem which claims to suggest just such a 


# 
| 


nocturnal experience. The Eastern atmos- 
phere is laid on pretty thickly ; and, even if 
there is a suggestion of Raymond Scott about 
this piece, it is, nevertheless, excitingly scored 
and features some fine trombone playing 
from Milt Bernhardt. The reverse is a 
showcase for Shorty Rogers’ trumpet playing 
— hence the title — and it is typically Kenton 
and Rugolo in both construction and execu- 
tion. There is also some good alto from Art 
Pepper and some rather tiresome drumming 
by Shelley Manne thrown in for good measure. 
PT. 
CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS. 
Humph Meets Trog/Bugle Call Rag. 
(Esquire 080.) 
Who's Sorry Now/Sugar. 

(Esquire 081.) 

The only reason | can think of that might 
make you want to listen to these sides is to 
hear how Humphrey Lyttelton and Wally 
Fawkes have improved in the past two years. 

They were recorded at a public perform- 
ance in January, 1948, and frankly they are 
not good. 

Even then Humph stood head and shoulders 
above the other musicians on the session, 
but | think the first title on the second side 


just about sums up the proceedings. SS 
JULIA LEE. 
Cold Hearted Daddy (2065)/Snatch And Grab It 
(2043). 


(Capitol CL 13323.) 

It so happens that your reviewer was in the 
Capitol Hollywood studios when the first of 
these two sides was recorded on June 18th, 
1947. This number, originally titled Cold 
Hearted Blues, was the first item to be waxed 
on a four side session and the arrangement, 
such as it is, was worked out on the spot by 
Julia Lee in consultation with Dave Cavan- 
augh and Benny Carter, while each musician 
added his own little individual touch. 

Though this somewhat strangely assorted 
mixed group may not be the ideal accompani- 
ment for Julia, they were all most anxious 
to be on the session, and many of them 
played for only scale. Red Nich... Whoops ! 
sorry, Red Loring plays an excellent cornet 
solo on this side and Julia is as great as ever. 

The reverse, which was recorded on June 
I Ith, 1947, is a typical jump blues with slight- 
ly ‘‘ blue ’’ lyrics and a fine chase chorus 
between Ernie Royal on trumpet and Dave 
Cavanaugh on tenor. Once again Julia is fine, 
and | recommend both sides as excellent 
examples of this fine Kansas City blues singer 
and pianist’s work. 

JOE LIGGINS AND HIS HONEY DRIPPERS. 
I've Got A Right To Cry/Blue Moods. 
(Parlo. R 3309.) 

This won’t do you any harm, but on the 
other hand | don’t think you'll learn much 
from it. The band is composed of two 
saxophones, plus a rhythm section, and, 
frankly, nothing very much happens on either 
side. 


JOHNNY MERCER AND WINGY MANONE. 
The Tailgate Ramble (215)/Jamboree Jones (103). 
(Capitol CL 13327.) 

The first side consists of a most entertain- 
ing and well sung duet by Johnny Mercer and 
Wingy Manone, while the band, featuring 
three trombones, offers excellent two-beat 
support. The tune was composed by Wingy 
and, backed with his Sister Kate, was issued in 
America in the SOLID SOUTH album of 
Capitol’s four-part HISTORY OF JAZZ. 
Though there would appear to be little 
difference in the solo work, a different master 
has been issued over here to that put out in 
the States (3E over here, 5b in the U.S.A.). 
This side was recorded on March 7th, 1944, in 
Hollywood. 

The reverse, which was recorded in 
October, 1943, has little to offer the jazz fan, 
though Paul Weston’s orchestra plays quite 
snappily during their short orchestral passage. 
If you like Mr. Mercer, you'll probably 
tolerate this one, but it’s Tailgate Ramble 
that | recommend. 

Pat. 
SID PHILLIPS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Birmingham Bounce/When The Saints Go 
Marching In. 
(HMV B9940.) 

My main grumble with this record is that 
the company concerned have seen fit to label 
it *‘ Swing Music.’’ It isn’t swing or jazz, it is 
just commercial dance music quite compe- 
tently played. 

B.B. is nearly all vocal by the Tanner 
Sisters, who sing nicely enough. 

The reverse is over-arranged and contains 
some quite horrible riffs. The Saints would 
seem to march with much better spirit in 
Yorkshire — to mention but one place. 

MAX ROACH QUINTET. 
Prince Albert — Pts. | and 2. 
(Esquire 10-082.) 
Tomorrow — Pts. | and 2. 
(Esquire 10-083.) 
Baby Sis — Pts. | and 2. 
(Esquire 10-084.) 

If you like ultra-bop you'll be crazy about 
these three records —if you don’t they'll 
drive you crazy ! The Quintet consists of : 
Kinney Dorham, trumpet, James Moody, 
tenor saxophone, Al Haig, piano, Tommy 
Potter, bass, and Max Roach on drums. They 
are all exceedingly gifted players in the modern 
idiom, and no doubt sincerely and seriously 
intent upon giving this form of musical 
expression to their ideas. However, their 
work, consisting as it does, of long and 
involved solos, with little or no melodic 
content, and no rhythmical stimulus, must 
surely limit their public to fellow musicians 
of similar tastes and ideas, and a few con- 
noisseurs of the bizarre. With a completely 
open mind on the subject, and a not untrained 
musical ear, my response to this type of bop 
is absolutely negative — | can get no pleasure 
from it, nor even discern a challenge to either 

my musical taste or intelligence. It just 
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doesn’t do anything to me, apart from excite 
a certain amount of admiration for the 
technical skill exhibited by the players. 
Having said this, | must add that the work 
of Dorham and Haig is particularly brilliant 
technically on the first side of Tomorrow, and 
that on all six sides Max Roach exhibits his 
truly prodigious skill at the drums in the bop 
style. TG, 
THE RALPH SHARON SEXTET. 
Boptical Illusion/Burman’s Bauble. 


(Melodisc 1118.) 
There’s A Small Hotel/I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin. 
(Melodisc 1119.) 


The Sextet consists of : Ralph Sharon, 
piano, Pete Chilver, guitar, Jimmy Skidmore, 
tenor saxophone, Victor Feldman, vibraphone, 
Jack Fallon, bass, and Martin Aston, drums, 
all well-known players in the English bop 
field. Although modern in conception and 
execution, their work has not advanced too 
far to remove it from the realm of enjoyable 
listening, and they retain a beat and a melody. 
Ralph Sharon’s excellent piano work is heard 
to advantage on all four sides, especially I’ve 
Got You Under My Skin, which is almost entirely 
a Sharon solo. Pete Chilver and Jimmy 
Skidmore have some good solo spots, and 
Victor Feldman takes a solo on vibraphone on 
Burman’s Bauble. Incidentally, Maurice has 
done a great deal to publicise the work of 
various of these players, so it was a graceful 
tribute to name a number after him. 

1.6, 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET. 
I'll Remember April /Jumping With Symphony Sid. 
(MGM 293.) 

Just as we can be sure that a new moon 
will appear each month, so we can be equally 
certain that MGM will produce a new Shearing 
for us. 

It is a wonder that the Shearing output 
remains of the same high standard, but by a 
judicious choice of material, allied to a 
tasteful presentation, the work of this little 
group never becomes dull. 

Symphony Sid (who’s he ?) is a riffy little 
jump tune, whilst the reverse is another of 
those melodic commercial pops which 
Shearing delights into turning so well to his 
own use. 


ST. 
KAY STARR. 
Mississippi (6062)/A Game of Broken Hearts 
(5164). 


(Capitol CL 13330.) 

That Starr gal sings a couple of commercial 
numbers but she certainly puts over the first 
of these with a wonderful sense of rhythm, 
coupled with her usual infectious personality. 
This tune is a pseudo jazz number which 
consists of spelling the title and the names of 
various towns along this great river. Not 
very encouraging material, and it says much 
for Kay that she manages to make such a good 
job of it with Frank de Vol’s orchestra lending 
adequate, though not very inspired, backing. 

In stead of the pleasant original coupling 
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in America, reviving that old Sophie Tucker 
number He’s A Good Man To Have Around, 
this has been backed over here by a rather 
dreary love song. With the assistance of a 
choir Kay does her best, but even the 
doubling of the tempo halfway through can’t 
save it. 

THE BUDDY WEED TRIO. 
Lover, Come Back To Me/They’re Off. 
(MGM 299.) 

Quite pleasant modern music from a small 
group who, whilst they haven’t the subtlety 
of the Shearing band, manage to make a 
melodic enough noise. 

There is rather too much amplified guitar 
for me, but the pianist plays well, and, as is 
usual in a group of this kind, the bass player 
is excellent. 

The second side, an original by Weed, bears 
a strange title. If it doesn’t refer to a bunch 
of horses, | hope the operation wasn’t too 
painful. 

JOSH WHITE. 
Baby Baby/Mean Mistreatin’ Woman. 
(Melodisc 8008.) 

Before the excellent Josh arrived in this 
country, a lot of people were saying that he 
had become too sophisticated to be a really 
good blues singer. 

| am sure that hectic week at Chiswick did 
quite a lot to dispel that fable. Josh is a folk 
artist of a very high standard, and is certainly 
the best singer of the blues that we have ever 
had the pleasure to welcome to these in- 
hospitable shores. 

These sides are perfect examples of Josh’s 
art. The recording is fine and give a wonder- 
ful lifelike quality to his guitar playing and 
singing. 

| suggest you buy this quickly before it is 
sold out. 

Sul 
THE KAI WINDING SEXTET. 
A Night On Bop Mountain/Sid’s Bounce. 
(Melodisc 1117.) 

Without going into the question of 
derivation, it can be said that the first side is 
a gloomy offering with a slightly Russian 
flavour. There are solos by Brew Moore, 
tenor saxophone, Kai Winding, trombone, 
Jerry Mulligan, baritone saxophone, and 
George Wallington on piano, but the Russian 
angle seems to have conveyed a certain sense 
of pessimism to their work, which in turn is 
transmitted to the listener. The reverse is 
better, and brighter, with, among other solos, 
some good trombone by Winding. 

Te, 

TANNER’S NEW YORK TAILPIECE. 

It seems that, at last, the major companies 
in America are catching up with the n- 
numerable reissue firms who are flooding the 
market with dubbings of a great number of 
the jazz classics. As long as these small labels 
kept to rare blues records and recordings 
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which had little or no commercial value, 
companies such as Victor and Columbia 
turned a blind eye to what was going on. 
Now, with the reissue of the Muggsy Spanier 
Bluebird sides and one recording which 
Columbia still holds in catalogue, the major 
companies are clamping down, and there are 
likely to be some court cases soon and plenty 
of fireworks flying. 

Among the many Dixieland records being 
issued these days are two fine sides by Muggsy 
Spanier coupling Dixie Flyer with Lazy Piano 
Man (Mercury 5424). As well as some fine 
solo work by Muggsy himself, he is backed 
by such men as Darnell Howard on clarinet, 
Floyd Bean on piano and Truck Parham and 
Big Sid Catlett on bass and drums. 

I suppose it had to be. Latest version of the 
Harry Lime Theme is a boogie version by blues 
pianist Nick Stuart for the new label Intro 
(6001). 

The revival of the charleston, ukeleles and 
Dixieland music has brought back several 
oldtimers into the business. Among these is 
Lee Morse who, with her Blue Grass Boys, 
has just had her first Decca record issued. 
Initial issue couples Lonesome Darlin’ with If 
You Only Knew (Decca 27066). Same company 
have also been recording Louis Armstrong and 
his All Stars before the temporary break-up 
of the group. Latest release has been Louis’ 
version of the pop song C’est Si Bon with a 
wonderful vocal by Satchmo’, backed by 
La Vie En Rose. 


My name is BEER, 


I’m a “poor married man collector’ 
and with interests ranging from 
“Creation to Eternity,’’ its no easy 
job finding discs to suit my pocket. 
The Hot Spot is the best place for me, 
as they stock all current items and 
issue a monthly catalogue of second 
hand English and Foreign records and 
books at prices to suit all pockets. 
Thanks to their service my collection 
is constantly improving. 


Send S.A.E. to-day for 12 page Catalogue 
THE HOT SPOT 
(prop. FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD.) 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
3631. 
Member J.R.R.A. 
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As our rhetorical ramblings chronicle 
another month’s activity with regard to the 
jazz scene, it again becomes necessary to 
report the passing of still another famous 
musician. Bassist-trombonist John Lindsay 
died, thus severing another link with the 
glorious history of the music we all love. 
To review Lindsay’s career would entail a 
review of jazz itself, for his music was a part 
of the music that was Oliver’s, Morton’s, 
Dodd’s, Noone’s, etc. When | informed Ed 
Garland, life-long friend of John Lindsay, of 
his contemporary’s death, he recalled many 
interesting events. Montudi remembers 
when Johnny played the Mississippi riverboats 
inatrio. His father, John, Sr., played guitar 
and his brother, Herbert, was jeatured on 
violin. The Lindsay Trio was the toast of 
river ports as far north as Davenport, lowa. 
in future issues, we hope to devote consider- 
able space to the Lindsay saga. 

In some circles the passing of John Lindsay 
was overshadowed by the news that Fats 
Navarro had succumbed of T.B. in the east. 

Also, since this column last appeared, fate 
wrote finis to the ‘‘ rags to riches ’’ career 
of Buddy DeSilva. Thirty-five years ago Buddy 
was diving for coins at Catalina Island. He 
began playing in local dance bands back in 
1916, and in the intervening decades rose to 
astronomical heights in the music and motion 
picture professions. He left an estate valuing 
five million dollars. 

Now, having consumed the bitter pills of 
the month, let’s move on to report... 

THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE . . . With the 
exception of Red Nichols (who remains at 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


Beverley Cavern seems unending), practically 
EVERY local jazz unit shifted locations during 
the past week. After four weeks at the 
Garden of Allah, Turk Murphy trecked 
northward. As a replacement, The Garden 
brought in Pete Dailey for one week, then 
the Wingy Manone group was imported from 
San Francisco’s Hangover. Pete moved over 
to the Royal Room, where Kid Ory has been 
rooted for eight months. The Kid shifts 
to Mike Lyman’s Vine Street bistro 
for an unlimited engagement . . . Red Norvo 
took his trio down the coast to the Tops in 
San Diego. Dave Drubeck’s trio now occupy 
Red’s former spot at the Haig... wait, there’s 
more ... Clyde Hurley, for many months a 
fixture at Hollywood’s Hangover, now can 
be heard at Ace Cain’s after hours spot. Asa 
result, the Hangover procured the services 
of Marv Ash, who pulled out from the 
Panorama Room. To further confuse the 
issue, Jess Stacey left the Lark to enjoy a few 
summer months at his home in Missouri... 
Benny Carter took a group into Glendale’s 
Tack Room to replace the Poison Garner 
Trio... Along these same lines, Paul Weston 
shifted affiliations from Capitol Records to 
Columbia, replacing Ben Selvin as artists and 
repertoire head. Selvin will devote his 
efforts to managing his many real estate 
holdings ... King Cole fans, who can stand the 
cost, are pleased to learn that Nat opened at 
the Mocambo . . . After George Shearing 
leaves the Oasis this week, we'll hear Count 
Basie and then Errol Garner... Stan Kenton 
announced that he will embark on an exten- 
sive tour this fall with a dance band rather 


Sardi’s) and Ben Pollack (whose stint at the than continue his concert series . . . Lionel 
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AT5 Turk’s Blues | Papa Dip 
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The American Jazz Scene 


Hampton, King Cole and George Shearing 
are among those artists who have recently 
appeared in a series of T.V. films to be shown 
around the country next year... Despite the 
abovementioned occurrences, the BIG news 
to most local jazz fans (and to ME in particular) 
is the announced appearance of Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe. The drums are still beating for the 
forthcoming Dixieland Jubilee scheduled for 
October 6th with Sharkey Bonano headlining 
the event... It’s beginning to look like the 
Wittwer-Darensbourg European tour has 
been cancelled due to the troubled inter- 
national relations, etc. Incidentally, Joe 
Darensbourg, still cavorting on clarry with 
Ory, has written a new tune, Louisian-I-A 
which will soon be recorded by Joe Liggins and 
the Fire House 5. 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT. Chick 
Bullock, prolific recording artist, now occupies 
himself by selling real-estate in Beverly 
Hills... Jack Denny, popular band leader of a 
generation ago, is selling, too. His product 
is pianos at the Baldwin Music Co., in down- 
town Los Angeles . . . Bert Hanson, banjoist 
with The Louisiana 5, spent a few nights with 
the Turk Murphy band at The Garden of 
Allah. 

JAZZ ON THE RADIO. Home recorders are 
busy these days taking-down the wonderful 
sounds created by Papa Celestin’s Tuxedo 
Orchesta during their weekly broadcast from 
New Orleans. Alphonse Picou is featured on 
clarinet . . . The daily Arthur Godfrey airer 
offers Pete Pumiglio, ex-Raymond Scott 
clarinetist. Sid Weiss can be heard on bass if 
one listens carefully. 

A fine new jazz programme is now being 
heard by Southern Californians. It’s called, 
*“Are You From Dixie ?’’ Show features 
guest appearances by noted jazz musicians. 
In recent weeks Red Nichols, Jess Stacey and 
Nappy Lamare have been interviewed by host 
George Barclay ... After a lay-off of 496 weeks, 
** The Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street ’’ is back on the air. Gene Williams, 
the lone survivor of the original programme, 
conducts the programme with the dignity of a 
classical music annotator. Years ago this was 
the bright spot in the week’s sparse jazz 
fare, but the new show fails to approach the 
standards set previously. 

JAZZ ON RECORD. Lots of activity in this 
dept., also. Gene Norman and Frank Bull 
continue their issuance of sides from last year’s 
Dixieland Jubilee with four tunes by Kid Ory. 
Decca will release an album of the much 
heralded finale heard at D.J. last fall. Over 
60 musicians will be heard playing Muskrat 
Ramble . . . Modern Records on a dixie kick 
with a dozen new Pollack sides ... Good Time 
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MODERN MUSIC 


by MAURICE BURMAN. 


A curious and interesting situation has 
arisen. Slowly but very surely Charlie Parker 
is having his praises sung by everybody, in- 
cluding many rabid anti-bop people. You see, 
it has now become apparent to even those 
with the most limited musical intelligence 
that Parker is a great new powerful force in 
jazz. He stands today in the same position as 
Armstrong stood twenty years ago. He is 
great unto himself, and he cannot be denied. 

The funny part about it is this, that the 
schoo! of New Orleans-or-nothing people are 
accepting him, not because he plays bop (I 
mean, after all they’ve got to save their faces) 
but because he is a great blues player. 

Very well then, Charlie Parker is a great 
blues player and we won’t say a word about 
his changing the whole outlook on jazz. 
Seriously though, the good thing is that 
everybody is, or soon will be, recognising the 
true greatness of Parker, and | admire people 
who have the courage to admit they were 
wrong about him. (I would admire them a 
whole lot more if they admitted that the 
music he played was bop.) Well now, if 
people can get to love the playing of Parker, 
it won’t take long before they’ll see what 
Miles Davis and Tristano are getting at. 

This admission on the part of certain bigoted 
people is a big step forward from the days 
when they attacked every musician possible 


Jazz Records celebrated their first anniversary 
in the jazz field by issuing 16 wonderful sides 
by Turk Murphy, George Lewis, Armand 
Hug, and Benny Strickler with the Yerba 
Buena Jazz Band (see Strickler saga this issue). 
The four Strickler sides are a joy to behold. 
Benny’s soulful horn on Jazzin’ Babies is 
certainly a thing of beauty. The old Morton 
tune, Kansas City Stomps receives a relaxed 
treatment that should satisfy the most 
discerning. Fidgety Feet is the only side of 
non-Negro origin. Here Strickler’s driving 
lead is most apparent and his solo bristles 
with excitement. On Dippermouth one feels 
the surging emotion formerly reserved for 
musicians of the old New Orleans school. 
Here’s happy, toe tapping music . . . a wel- 
comed relief from the influx of pseudo jazz 
thrust upon us in recent months. In my 
opinion, these sides together with the recently 
reviewed Darnell Howard Jazz Man releases 
and the thrilling Humphrey Lyttleton Parlo- 
phone platters represent the epitome in 
recorded jazz issued in the last decade! A 
strong statement, | know ; but the standards 
by which we judge such matters can only be 
born-out by the passing of years . . . so hold 
your barbs, you with pen in hand. See you 
here next issue, if the smoke has sufficiently 
cleared. 


who didn’t sound like the Condon record of 
I’ve Found A New Baby and There’!l Be Some 
Changes Made. Mark you, they were cagey 
with their attacks. For example, they 
always kept a discreet silence on the question 
of Duke Ellington’s band. They were 
merciless towards Benny Goodman — but 
they did not dare to say that Ellington did not 
play true jazz. 

Anyway, the universal recognition of Parker 
is wonderful, and | am hoping most sincerely 
that the day will come when those of you who 
at present love only New Orleans will also 
learn to love bop. 

BEAT. 

As a music form bop, or Modern Jazz, is 
always progressing, and the faults that it 
possesses are steadily being eliminated. While 
we are on this point, it is strange that the folk 
who dislike bop have never give a good reason 
for it. Mostly they say it lacks emotion. 
That is not a good reason, you have only to 
listen to Parker and Davis to find out that 
they’re wrong. They then say that bop 
consists of wrong notes. Again that is 
incorrect, and as incorrect as if one were to 
say that Bix and Bud Freeman played wrong 
notes. The main fault about bop seems to 
have escaped them, and that is, or was, the 
lack of beat or lift from the rhythm section. 

When | first pointed this out, certain bop 
drummers said that the ‘‘ beat,’’ as we 
understood it, was gone, it wasn’t wanted. 
| couldn’t agree, because one can hear a most 
magnificent beat in the playing of Parker, 
Dizzie, Wardell Gray and Stan Getz. 

My own opinion is that the drummers and 
pianists were far too busy to keep a beat 
going, and left it all to the bass player. 
However, when Victory Ball and Overture 
came out on HMV one heard a tremendous 
beat, and then the Melodisc records of the 
Tristano group showed even more so that 
the drummers were going back to their main 
job of supplying a strong fundamental beat. 
Today, all modern bop bands are playing with 
a beat. With the original major fault gone, | 
have no complaint at all against the music. 

Edgar Jackson walked into the Feldman 
Club the other night with Barry Ulanov, 
the Editor of METRONOME. Together with 
Billy Amstell, they, came back to my flat for 
a chat and to hear some records. We were 
proud to notice the way Barry became lyrical 
with praise over Johnny Dankworth, 
Ronnie Scott and British bop in general. But 
we couldn’t get him to show interest in the 
attempts of our chaps who play the New 
Orleans style. In fact, he said he’d heard quite 
a bit and it was bad. One can’t blame him 
when it is realised that he lives right in the 
middle of Ryan’s, Nick’s and Bop City (where 
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Armstrong is now playing). Without saying 
anything, | played a record made in 1943 in 
the Dixieland style, featuring Billy Amstell 
on tenor, Dougie Robinson, clarinet, Chick 
Smith, trumpet, and myself on piano. He 
sat up and said, ‘‘ That’s jazz!’’ He said 
Billy played like Ben Webster and Chick 
played like Jonah Jones. 

We agreed that had Bix been alive, he would 
have been playing bop. We also agreed that 
Bud Freeman showed the way, through 
Lester Young, to bopdom. 


BRITISH JAZZ. 

What we didn’t agree about was his 
statement that British musicians can develop 
an original jazz style of their own. Jazz is 
indigenous to America, and other countries 
needs must imitate it as best they can. The 
only way we will develop our own jazz style, 
| think, is when distance is eliminated by 
speed, so that the U.S.A. and the U.K. are 
so near that the cultures of each country will 
mix. 

Contrary to what a lot of people sincerely 
believe, bop, so far from harming the good 
name of the coloured people, is actually 
enhancing it. Let me explain. The New 
Orleans jazz is, after all, Uncle Tom music. 
That is to say, it is a music which cries about 
the injustices done to the Negro, but does 
nothing about it. Bop, on the other hand, 
does just the opposite. It does not cry, it 
challenges. 


Now all this has been said before — but 
here is something which has not been said : 
Most of the pre-bop Negro musicians put an 
act on when they were in a white man’s 
company. They laughed hilariously at 
nothing, and in many ways acted the clown. 
The 1950 coloured musician does nothing of 
the sort. He meets one as an equal and 
behaves as an intelligent, dignified person. 

If you doubt this, come to the West End, 
meet the old type Negro musician and the 
new, and judge for yourself. 

If Bop has done nothing else, it has at least 
lifted the coloured musicians’ eyes to new 
horizons. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


MONDAYS & THURSDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 
The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 
Compere - JAMES ASMAN. 
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ANSWERS, ADDITIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
Dear Sirs, 

Here are my answers to some of the points raised by 
various contributors in the August issue of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. 

Answering first Mr. A. L. Thompson, who raises the 
Morton Doctor Jazz question : The Victor take number 
is 3 in every case, whether HMV of any nationality, 
Victor itself, or Bluebird. The R on B-9848 is the plate 
letter ; | assume most people know that the plates are 
taken from the positive original and lettered G, R, A, 
M, O, P, H, L, T, D in that order ? 

Now, Mr. Townley : Well, it may be a lot to swallow, 
but | WAS perfectly familiar with the names of Morton, 
Bix, etc., in 1927, and | should know — | was there ! 
Call mea liar, would yez ? Tread on the tail o’ me coat ! 
Admittedly, | did not get to know their music until 
later ; | met Bix on wax in 1929, and Nichols at the end 
of 1928. Morton was delayed until 1941, alas, but that 
was not due to anything but unfortunate junking ! 
After all, anyone able to read a catalogue would know 
the names of the people in them ; and | associated the 
great ones with the different kind of music that | already 
knew was jazz, not ordinary dance music. This much | 
gleaned from reading the blurb and listening to such jazz 
discs as people chose to give me. Later, in 1929, Chris- 
topher Stone’s weekly broadcasts helped a lot. 

One or two minor additions to the excellent Helliwell- 
Taylor Bubber Miley discography : The date of the last 
Reisman Victors is June 30, 1931, while that of the earlier 
ones is January 20, 1930. The Perfect’s date from about 
October November, 1925, and were made in New 
York, not in Washington. 

| cannot, | regret to say, rise to Messrs. Davis and 
Clarke's invitation to date the Remington record | 
gave them more nearly than about 1916. 

May | conclude with a few ‘‘ memorable musical 
experiences "'? Apart from the superb moment of 
seeing Bechet walk on to the stage of the Winter Garden 
Theatre last November |3th, all mine are on wax, but 
one of the greatest must be the moment the virile and 
ever-fresh music of the O.D.J.B. surged in a complex 
stream from my aged portable the night | tried over my 
junk find of their At The Jazz Band Ball. | had bought it 
that afternoon for 3d., on the off-chance that it might be 
interesting. That was on March 3lst, 1936. Then there 
was December 3ist, 1937, when | caught a broadcast of 
Dipper Mouth Blues by one King Oliver's Creole Jazz 
Band. | decided then and there that this (then) corny 
and demode music was worth a million ‘* swing "’ 
performances, and for the years between then and now 
| have worked to spread this belief. But the moment | 
heard Red Nichols on a Brunswick in Edinburgh in 
August, 1928 — and | WAS six ! — was a big one, too. 
Maybe that is why, amid the current anti-Nichols 
propaganda, his work still interests me. 

—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 


DAVE has twenty years Jazz experience ! 
OWEN wants to be with you ! 

DOUG keeps breaking all records ! 

KEN has CHARLIE ! 

COLIN is a Jazz Collector ! 


ET hasn’t got a regular slogan, 


but he CAN like other JRRA specialists 
supply you with ALL JAZZ _ DISCS, 
including HMV, Parlophone, Brunswick, 
etc., ALL independent labels, cut-outs, 
foreign discs and Jazz Books. 


Cali or send for lis:s to :— 
PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, LONDON, 


S.E. 6. 


PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE. 
Hither Green - 3134. 


BOP. 
Dear Sirs, 
| have derived much pleasure from the JAZZ JOUR- 
NAL during its existence. ! would, however, derive 


far more pleasure from its columns if the word Bop 
was taboo. To mix up Bop with Jazz to my way of 
thinking is sacrilege. If this form of noise is so popular 
then surely the supporters should be able to sponsor 
magazines of their own, and leave the Jazz mags un- 
contaminated. 1! will, no doubt, be called a mouldy 
fig, and a few other things as well, but | am quite sure 
that the true enthusiast will share my views. 

J. Hocken of Birmingham states in his letter in your 
April issue, that the Jazz revivalists have no knowledge 
of chord symbols whatsoever. Surely this statement is a 
little broad. Supposing this was true, does it mean, then, 
that anybody with a sound understanding of chords can 
play Jazz ? Bop is a far greater mockery of Jazz than 
the roughest attempts from a revivalist group. 

Finally, may | say that no matter how broad-minded a 
person may be musically, | fail to see how anyone could 
enjoy two such opposites as Jazz and Stan Kenton.— 
P. A. HAMILTON, Buxton, Derbys. 
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NOT SO SWEET LETTERS. 
Dear Sirs, 

| have been a reader of your magazine for just over a 
year now and have suffered its defects in silence. 

My complaint is the space allotted to Brian Rust on the 
letters page. By all means let your contributors argue, 
but please let them do it privately. | suggest you leave 
‘*One Sweet Letter from You "’ entirely for readers’ 
viewpoints. (1 suppose you know that in the past nine 
issues Rust has had a long letter published in seven ?) 

Your contributors should write their columns and say 
all they have to say in them and leave the readers to 
judge their merits for themselves. And in these columns 
they should NOT keep back-biting at each other, 
which is most irritating. 

So, please, contributors, stop this perpetual answering- 
back — treat criticism as constructive, and leave some 
room in the magazine for the reader.—JOHN B. 
BENNETT, London, N.W.6. 


* 


STONEHENGE TO MINTONS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Minton jazz has managed to bring forth some weird and 
wonderful arguments for and against its existence, but 
never, | repeat, never, have | read such a weird and not 
so wonderful argument against it than that which reader 
L. Wright saw fit to pen in the July issue. 

He has managed to take around eleven hundred words 
to say nothing that hasn't been said a thousand times 
before. Granted, his approach was subtle and original, 
but for all its subtlety and originality, it meant nothing. 
He tried to convince all and sundry that there is no music 
in nature, that Beethoven was a great composer, and that 
Einstein's theory of relativity has nothing to do with 
jazz. Mr. Wright is also something of a prophet, in that 
he states that the New Orleans classics will be with us 
and played long after the Minton style is forgotten. 
That prophecy could be the result of wishful thinking, | 
suppose. 

To get back to friend L. Wright's statement regarding 
the supreme silence of nature, I'm afraid that nothing 
could be further from the truth. Many great composers 
have gained inspiration from what they have been 
pleased to call the music of nature. Perhaps the part of 
England in which L. Wright dwells doesn't possess such 
things as birds to sing to him, streams to tinkle their way 
down the hillsides, and trees through which the wind 
may choose to sing and sigh, or perhaps he is too busy 
listening to the music of the masters of a bygone era, 
to notice such things as the music of nature. 

Again, what of the effect of changing times and 
conditions upon music. Certainly there existed a form 
of music long before Beethoven first put quill to parch- 
ment, indeed there is evidence that the stone age era had 
its musicians and musical instruments. The music 
of these people must have been true music of the inner 
feelings and emotions, for after all we must assume that 
they couldn’t read or write music. 

There, then, is an example of the changing conditions, 
scenes and times (from Stonehenge to Mintons is a long, 
long time) resulting in a change of the form of music 
played, agreed ? Now | very much doubt whether the 
music played by Stonehenge Kit and Company would 
please our supposedly civilised ears, yet Mr. Wright 
claims that the passage of time does not change our 
appreciation of good music, but | have not the slightest 
doubt that by Stone Age standards much of the music 
of Stonehenge was good. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


What of the milk and water theory ? | agree that to 
add a tumbler of water to a spoonful of milk would spoil 
one or the other, but which one ? Many people prefer 
water to milk, and vice versa, of course there is the 
argument that milk, when taken from cold storage is 
very apt to curdle, whilst a liquid as pure as water will 
only stagnate after a reasonable length of time. 

If only Mr. Wright had needed to criticise Minton jazz 
he could have done so by saying : ‘‘ Minton jazz stinks.’’ 
That would have had precisely the same effect as his 
longer letter — absolutely no effect. 

| fail to see where there is any commission in decrying 
any form of jazz just for the sake of it, | like all jazz and 
| am willing to argue the merits of any branch. Why 
can't relatives live in the same backyard in peace ?— 
ALAN JACKSON, Sheffield, Yorks. 
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GRUMBLE. 
Dear Sirs, 

| have only reluctantly decided to re-order JAZZ 
JOURNAL, as it is the only non-commercial monthly 
jazz magazine, but it is now not half as good as it was two 
years ago. Too many articles by or about musicians only 
on the fringe of jazz (i.e., Armand Hug, and Goodman) ; 
four semi-bop articles in the July issue (Steve Race is 
good, though) and the record reviews ! There are about 
20 good jazz records issued by the small firms in a month, 
and the maiority of your reviews are of swing, bop and 
popular vocalists. 

| would like to see the series on British bands contin- 
ued ; more articles about Bessie, Oliver, Ladnier, Dodds, 
and the like ; monthly record reviews of selected items 
from the early Parlophone-Brunswick-HMV lists (i.e., 
one group each month with their best disc revived). 

Advice on Junkshopping would, | am sure, be wel- 
comed, also article by people like lan Lang, Lyttleton and 
John Postgate would be a pleasant change from the 
outpourings of illiterate American musicians, and who 
wants to know the band appearing at the Jive House in 
Memphis next week, anyhow ? 

In short, you are copying JAZZ ILLUSTRATED and 
THE NEW BEAT and other popular comics too much. 
Your best feature is ‘‘ One Sweet Letter from You,’’ in 
which column | know full well this outburst will not 
appear.—L. DALEY, Preston, Lancs. 


* 


JUNKING. 
Dear Sirs, 

May | add a word in support of Mr. Badrock’s request 
for a feature devoted to the interests of Junkshoppers ? 

| feel sure that in the hands of the right man, it would 
prove a popular feature. 

One of the chief difficulties we have to contend with 
when Junking is the fact that few, if any, of this type of 
shop, have any facilities for playing over records — one 
has to buy solely on the label, sometimes with rather sad 
results. 

But with a Junking Discography in hand, one could buy 
with confidence.—A. C. ABBOTT, Worthing. 


Can You Obtain The 
‘‘PRIVATE LABELS” 


From Your Dealer ? 


We can supply him with mixed 
batches in small quantities, so 
why not have a word with him. 
If you live in the country we shall 
be pleased to post direct. 


RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 
68, Cumbrian Way - Southampton 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


Holiday From Numbers. 

Sometimes we like to forget the numbers 
game. Once every so often, indeed, the 
mere sight of a matrix number makes Davis 
feel quite bilious ; in a similar mood, even 
the most attractive formula for calculating 
the Paramount catalogue number of a 
Champion reissued on Gennett with a 
Harmograph type label sends Clarke scream- 
ing to the woods. This month, then, there 
shall be no numbers, and we are free to look 
around the jazz scene in general. 

From a dozen events deserving comment, 
the topic to which we are immediately drawn 
is Louis Armstrong’s fiftieth birthday. To 
some extent, almost everybody interested in 
jazz, whether as executant or consumer, has 
been affected by this one man’s life and work. 
Because this is necessarily written some 
weeks in advance of the date of publication, 
it may be that before it reaches the readers’ 
hands he will already be satiated with 
Armstrong biographies, appreciations, criti- 
cisms and discographies. The mantle of the 
prophet has never fallen gracefully from the 
shoulders of either of us, but in this case we 
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risk the suggestion that all the thousands of 
words written about Armstrong this year 
will, in total, amount to one bald statement : 
that he is still the supreme individualist of 
jazz. 

This fact alone should finally give the lie to 
the contention that jazz is the music of youth. 
No cult whose greatest force has half a century 
of experience behind him is entitled to think 
of itself as young. And Armstrong is not 
alone of his generation. Ellington is roughly 
his contemporary. Most of the well-known 
practitioners of New Orleans, Dixieland, 
Nicksieland and Chicago Style are well into the 
forties. And whilst we lack the morbid 
interest in people’s ages evinced by the 
persecutors of Brian Rust, we would guess 
that the average age of the regular contribu- 
tors to this magazine — your Editors, L. and 
P., Stewart-Baxter, Peter Tanner, Jim Asman, 
Maurice Burman and your humble servants — 
skates forty. Of all publications which notice 
jazz, it is probable that THE MELODY 
MAKER and THE GRAMOPHONE reach the 
largest number of readers ; and in both the 
record critic is Edgar Jackson, who could 


owe Armstrong a few years. It is not quite 
true that we have grown up with jazz ; rather 
say that jazz has grown along with us ; and 
we speak not for ourselves so much as for our 
generation, 

So we wonder sometimes whether all the 
recent controversies on jazz versus bop cannot 
be very simply resolved as just one more 
facet of struggle older than jazz, or even 
music itself : the struggle of one generation 
to shake itself free of the influence of the 
generation before. We (this time in the 
personal sense) have tried to keep our 
balance about bop. If we have ever been rude 
about it, we hope that it has been honestly 
based rudery. It is something foreign to us, 
and, on the whole, we don’t like it and 
probably don’t understand it. But we do 
try not to talk as if, because it is not to our 
taste, it is a treacherous assault on something 
so old and fine and right that it is sacrosanct. 


(continued overleaf ) 
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In fact, we are prepared to take bop asa 
symbol of the instinct to revolt of a genera- 
tion which is now what we ourselves re- 
presented in the late twenties. Nowadays, 
when we writhe at some of the noises made 
in the name of bop, we find ourselves thinking 
with great sympathy of our own fathers. 
What did they think of, say, Armstrong’s 
Irish Black Bottom when we forced it on their 
notice back in 1927? No doubt they 
withdrew with pained expressions and mut- 
tered darkly to our mothers that the young 
people of the day, damme! were going 
straight to the dogs if that filthy row was their 
idea of music. 


That sort of thing was going on a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when a crude peasant 
dance called the Landler disguised itself as 
the waltz and slipped uninvited into the 
ballrooms of Vienna. Devotees of the stately 
minuet called the upstart brutal, lascivious, 
the music of revolution and chaos. Yet the 
waltz survives, and Austrian country folk 
still dance the Landler, for all the other dance 
music that has come after it. And jazz, or 
something like it, will survive, and so will bop 
or something growing out of bop. Some day, 
we hope, we shall all be saying, ‘* My goodness, 
here’s Charley Parker’s fiftieth birthday, 
and the grand old man plays How High The 
Moon as well as ever he did in 1945,’’ or 
whenever it was. By then, all being well, 
Louis Armstrong will be a hale seventy or so, 
loaded with honours and embalmed artisti- 
cally in the copious appendices of scores of 
works of reference. Steve Race will be 
listening to some new and revolutionary 
musical form, whose germ now exists some- 
where inthe brain of a child still in three- 
cornered pants; and saying, ‘* All this damned 
progressive music nonsense. Who wants to 


bath-chair race ! 
we'll be back in the numbers racket, wearing 
our pontifical diadems at a rakish angle, but 
meanwhile we hope they, and all the rest of 
the characters, will join us in conveying the 
usual greetings to that Armstrong chap. 


Jolly good luck, Sir! 
carrying on for the century ? 


we're very much mistaken that nice Mr. 
Race was taking a crack at us in the July 
number. 

Of course what he says is probably only 
too, tootrue. We get all our quotations at a 
bob a time from a retired pedagogue in 
indigent circumstances. We haven’t actually 
read ‘‘ Road Floozie’’ or ‘‘ The Naked and 
the Dead ”’ because the truth is that we can’t 
read ; but they sound just the sort of thing 


progress beyond honest traditional bop ?”’ 

That’s the worst of life as it is outside the 
movies. 
individual isn’t always able to cope with it. 
The literary yahoo of the early twenties is the 
sober man of letters of today. We wince at 
modern male youth in gaudy ties and jackets 
down to the knee, and ourselves still wear 
the now ultra-conservative collar-attached 
type of coat-shirt which incurred a head- 
master’s grave displeasure when we were 
their age. 
It girl of our younger days, is now a cosy 
matron with umpteen children and several 
chins. 
things otherwise, being basically conventional 
people ; 
fatiguing to stay eternally youthful and march 
forever in the van of progress. 


There's always progress, but the 


Clara Bow, the flaming red-head 


We personally wouldn’t have these 


besides, it must be dreadfully 


Boy ! run round the corner to L. and P. 


and ask if they'll compete against us in a 


we would read if we could. Mr. Sinclair 
Traill has kindly offered to come round with 
them some night and read extracts to us. 
When he does, we'll let Steve know whether 
he’s right about us or not. Meanwhile we 
offer a one-and-sixpenny quotation which 
we think, in our simple unlettered way, fits 
Stainless so well that it’s worth the extra 
money : 


“* He was in logick a great critick, 
Profoundly skilled in Analytick. 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair t’wixt South and South-West side : 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.’’ 


We send this, with our love, from Samuel 
““Hudibras ’’ Butler to Stephen ‘‘ Minton 
Jazz’’ Race. Asman, art tha’ listening there 
below ? 


And say that next month 


Now how about 


Critical Dicta. 


Blow us collectively down! But unless 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 


in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ by 


GAVIN T. LYALL. 


(No. 3.) 


White men living in or around New Orleans 
took up playing Jazz and made the first rec- 


ordings. 


Their style of playing was more jerky, 
owed more to Ragtime than did the Negro 
Bands, and became known as “‘Dixieland”’ Jazz. 


In 1917 Storyville, the notorious vice district of 
New Orleans where the Jazzmen had been em- 
ployed, was closed down by the Authorities. Thus 
thrown out of work many Jazz Players went 
north, playing on the Mississippi Riverboats. 
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They came to — Chicago: Chicago 
of the ’Twenties - crammed with gin 
and gangsters. The Jazzmen played 
in many nightclubs and dives owned 
by Al Capone and his associates. 
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BESSIE SMITH. 


EPTEMBER 26th, 1950, is the thirteenth 

anniversary of the death of the greatest 
blues singer jazz has ever known. It was ona 
tragic Sunday in 1937 that Bessie Smith, 
‘* Empress of the Blues,’’ died as a result of 
injuries sustained in a car crash. 

Bessie Smith was born in Chattanoooga, 
Texas, in 1896, and she spent her youth in 
Tennessee. It was in this State that in 1912 
Ma Rainey, known as ‘‘ Mother of the Blues,”’ 
discovered the adolescent Miss Smith, who 
was enjoying quite a local reputation as a 
blues singer. Eventually Bessie joined Ma 
Rainey in Charles P. Bailey’s minstrel show, 
and under the guidance of the older woman 
she developed a unique style of singing the 
blues. The women travelled the U.S.A, 
visiting villages, towns and cities, and giving 
their performances, usually in marquees, to 
audiences of coloured people. 

MEZZ ON BESS. 

But soon Bessie Smith finished her appren- 
ticeship and branched out on her own, touring 
various theatre circuits, and always playing to 
packed houses. Maybe it was in one of these 
theatres that Mezz Mezzrow saw her for the 
first time — ‘‘ Bessie was a real woman, all 
woman, all the femaleness the world ever 
saw in one sweet package. She was tall and 
brown-skinned, with great big dimples 
creasing her cheeks, dripping good looks — 
just this side of voluptuous, buxom and 
massive, but stately too, shapely as an hour- 
glass, with a high-voltage magnet for a 
personality. When she was in a room her 
vitality flowed out like a cloud and stuffed the 
air till the walls bulged. She just stood there 
and sang, letting the love and laughter run 
out of her, and the heaving sadness, too. 
She lived every story she sang ; she was just 
telling you how it happened to her.”’ 

Her success was so phenomenal that in 
1923 the American Columbia Record Com- 
pany persuaded her to sign a recording 
contract, and in February of that year four 
titles were waxed in a New York studio. 
These discs, now collectors’ items, were : 
Down Hearted Blues, Gulf Coast Blues, T’aint 
Nobody’s Business If | Do, and Keeps On A 
Rainin’. The choice of accompanist for this 
session was a particularly happy one, because 


GOOD QUEEN BESS 


ALAN STEVENS & HARRY GILTRAP. 


he was composer, publisher, and pianist 
Clarence Williams, whose background work 
was the perfect contrast to the singer’s 
mournful voice. 

More recording sessions followed, and it 
was not long before she became the top 
record selling Negro artist of the day ; 
figures two million and four million have been 
mentioned as the sales of her records. It is 
usual for jazz enthusiasts to point out that 
Bessie was ‘‘uncommercial,’’ but a lot 
depends on what is inferred by that word. 
If it means that she didn’t sing the ordinary 
trite commercial ballads, then ‘‘ uncommer- 
cial’? does apply to her, but it must be 
remembered that Bessie was earning a 
fabulous salary by just singing the blues, 
and, consequently, there was no need for her 
to feature other types of songs. It is reason- 
able to assume that those blues with a sex 
theme were recorded with one eye on the 
profits. 

Bessie made her permanent home in 
Chicago, where she sang at the Paradise Club, 
but she loved to perform for the people of 
New Orleans and she visited the Crescent 
City about four times every year, each 
occasion being a box-office sell out. 


HOT SIX and BLUE BOYS. 

Usually her musical director was Fred 
Longshawe, an organist and pianist of great 
musical imagination. He can be _ heard, 
together with Bessie and Louis Armstrong, 
in such classic jazz performances as Reckless 
Blues, You’ve Been A Good Ole Waggon, and 
Cold In Hand Blues. 

The Columbia Company appointed Fletcher 
Henderson as recording supervisor, and from 
late 1923 onwards the Henderson piano can 
be heard supplying the accompaniment to 
Bessie’s singing. This was a wise move on the 
part of the Columbia people, for Henderson 
led the best large coloured orchestra of the 
twenties, and almost every Negro musician 
of repute played with him at one time or 
another in Harlem’s Roseland Ballroom. 

Bessie would travel from Chicago to New 
York for these special Henderson sessions, 
and she would be accompanied by such fine 
artists from his aggregation as Joe Smith and 
Louis Armstrong (cornets), Jimmy Harrison 
and Charlie Green (trombones) Buster Bailey 
(clarinet), Charlie Dixon (banjo), and, of 
course, Henderson on piano. These contin- 
gents from the large orchestra were variously 
known as the Blue Boys and Hot Six. It 
must not be imagined that the whole of 
Bessie’s recorded output was blues — in 
fact, most of it was not comprised of the 
accepted twelve bar blues at all, but rather o¢ 
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Negro songs that were sung in the blues 
idiom, such as Careless Love and Muddy 
Water. Bessie also recorded, and presumably 
sang in public, such rollicking ragtime num- 
bers as Alexander’s Ragtime Band and Cake- 
walking Babies. 


LAST RECORDS. 


Prior to 1930 Bessie Smith lived the life of a 
queen ; she was rich, successful, and the 
coloured race of America were HER people. 
The poorer white people also held her in high 
regard, and so did most white musicians. 
The first time Bix Beiderbecke heard her he 
threw his week’s wages at her feet so that she 
would keep on singing. With the financial 
depression her record sales fell off, and the 
once prolific recorder attended only odd 
sessions at the studios. On November 24th, 
1933, she closed her recording career when 
she waxed Do Your Duty, I’m Down In The 
Dumps, Gimme A Pigfoot, and Take Me For A 
Buggy Ride. Fletcher Henderson had long 
been discarded as Bessie’s accompanist, and 
the band used for this session was a group of 
coloured and white musicians led by pianist 
Buck Washington, and including Benny 
Goodman, Jack Teagarden, Frankie Newton 
and Chu Berry. It is said that Bessie objected 
to the presence of the whites, but was lavish 
in her praise of the young and virtually 
unknown trumpeter, Frankie Newton. 


After this Bessie Smith sank into obscurity, 
and having been swindled out of most of her 
earnings by a succession of crafty managers 
she was reduced to singing for dimes on the 
south side of Chicago. 


Unlike many of her contemporaries, 
Bessie never made a comeback, because she 
never really got the chance. And on a 
fateful day in 1937 in Memphis, Tennessee, 
she met her death. Involved in a motor 
accident, one arm was almost torn from her 
body. She was rushed to hospital and, 
unbelievable though it seems, was refused 
admission because of her brown skin. Finally, 
she was admitted to another hospital but, as 
by now she had lost so much blood, it was 
impossible to save her, and a little while later 
she died. 


Jazz enthusiasts the whole world over will 
always remember her and treasure the 
recordings whereon she commented upon and 
chronicled the happenings of her people in 
the true tradition of the folk artist. ‘‘ ‘ See 
that lonesome road, Lawd, it got to end’ she 
used to sing,’’ recalls Mezz Mezzrow. ‘‘ That 
was how the lonesome road ended for the 
greatest folk singer this country ever heard — 
with Jim Crow directing the traffic.’’ 
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DISCOGRAPHY OF 


JOSEPH 


“WINGY” 


MANNONE 


COMPILED BY 
BERT WHYATT. 


(PART 1) 


Acknowledgements. An original discography of Wingy Manone was compiled by Eric Tonks and Ralph Venables some years ago, and was published in an issue of JAZZ 
RECORD during 1945. Later that year the same discography appeared in THE MELODY MAKER, and Orin Blackstone used it in his INDEX TO JAZZ. 

The following, then, is mainly based on this work. For further assistance with the discography as it now is, thanks must go primarily to Ralph Venables for his most careful check 
of all details. The following collectors and discographers were also of very considerable help : 

Walter C. Allen, Len Austin, Guiseppe Barazzetta, Hans Bluthner, Ron Clough, Derek Coller, John R. T. Davies, Carlos J. Fernandez, H. Meunier Harris, Irving Jacobs, Daniel L. 


Mahony, Eddie Mead, |. P. Quennell, Dolf Rerink, Ernest J. Wansbone. 


Capitol Records, Inc., Decca Records, Inc., and R.C.A.-Victor provided additional information on recording dates and locations. 
Explanatory Notes. Where no band title and or personnel is given, those previously listed apply. Master numbers are in the left-hand column, followed by the labels and 


catalogue numbers of the original issues. Further issues follow titles. 


Wingy Mannone sings the vocal choruses on most sides. If he is listed in the personnel as vocalist, it may be assumed that he sings on all titles in that session. Occasionally he is 
** assisted ’’ by others (Nappy Lamare, mostly), and such duets are indicated by the initials of the second vocalist only — Mannone’s part being understood. The exceptions to this 


rule are explained in the text of the discography. 


Corrections and additions, no matter how trivial, will be gratefully received by the compiler at 129, Bradford Road, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


ARCADIAN SERENADERS: Wingy Mannone (tpt.), Avery Loposer (tmb. 
vocal-al.), Cliff Holman (clit. and sax.), Johnny Riddick (pno.), Slim Hall (bjo.), Felix 
Guarino (dms.), Chick Harvey (vocal-ch.) St. Louis, October, 1924. 
8775A OK 40378 = San Sue Strut 


8776A al OK 40440 Who Can Your Regular Be Blues PaE E5487 
8777A ch OK 40378  Bobbed Haired Bobbie 
8778A OK 40272 _ _—‘Fidgety Feet se ... OdG 3164 


JOE MANNONE’S HARMONY KINGS: Wingy Mannone (tpt., vocal-wm), 
Hal Jordy (clit. and alto.), Bob Sacks (ten.), Johnny Miller (pno.), Steve Brou (gtr.), 
Arnold Loyocano (bass), John Ryan (dms.), Ear! Warner (vocal-ew). 

New Orleans, April | Ith, 1927. 
W143949-2 ew Co 14282D Sadness Will Be Gladness 


W 143950-2 Co 14282D Cat's Head 
W143951-2 wm Co 1044D Up The Country Blues 
W143952-2 Co 1044D Ringside Stomp 


THE RED HEADS: Red Nichols (cnt.), Wingy Mannone (tpt.), Miff Mole (tmb.), 
Fud Livingston (clt. and tnr.), Arthur Schutt (pno.), Vic Berton (dms.). 

New York City, September, 1927. 
N107784- Pe 14882 Baltimore... vex ‘ Pat 36701, Act 11515 
Note.— Wingy Mannone did not play on the other titles made at this session. 
JOE MANNONE AND HIS CLUB ROYAL ORCHESTRA : Wingy Mannone 
(tpt. and vocals), Wade Foster (clt.), Bud Freeman (tnr.), Jack Gardner (pno.), 
Ray Biondi (gtr.), Gene Krupa (dms.). Chicago, September 4th, 1928. 
C2292 o 157 Downright Disgusted 
C2293 Vo 15728 Fare Thee Well 
Note.— It has been reported that two other titles were made at this session, but never 
released. 
Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Frank Teschemacher (clt.), George Snurpus (tnr.), 
Art Hodes (pno.), Ray Biondi (gtr.), Augie Schellange (dms.). 

Chicago, December 17th, 1928 
C2682C Vo 15797 Tryin’ To Stop My Cryin’ HRS 3 (P —), Br 80064 
C2683 Vo 15797 Isn't There A Little Love ? HRS 13 (P23943-1) 
BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS BOYS: Wingy Mannone (tpt.), Benny Good- 
man (cit.), Bud Freeman (tnr.), Joe Sullivan (pno.), Herman Foster (bjo.), Harry 
Goodman (bass), Bob Conselman (dms.), Chicago, August 13th, 1929 
C4035C Br 4968 After Awhile BrE 1264, BrF 500318, Br 80028 
C4036C Br 4968 Muskrat Ramble BrE 1264, BrF 500318, Br 80028 
THE CELLAR BOYS: Wingy Mannone (tpt.), Frank Teschemacher (clit.), Bud 
Freeman (tnr.), Frank Melrose (pno.), George Wettling (dms.), Charlie Melrose or 
a (acc.). Chicago, January, 1930 
A 


Vo 1503 Wailin’ Blues HRS 3 (P —), Br 80066 - 


C5308B Vo reject Wailin’ Blues 

C5309A Vo 1503 Barrel House Stomp a Be ... UHCA 62 
C5309B Br 80066 Barrel House Stomp 

C5309C Vo reject Barrel House Stomp 


BARBECUE JOE AND HIS HOT DOGS: Wingy Mannone (tpt., voc-wm.), 
George Walters (clit.), unknown (tnr.), Maynard Spencer (pno.), Dash Burkis (dms.). 
Richmond, Ind., c. August, 1930 

16950-wm Ch 16192 Shake That Thing Ch 40054, De 7366, BrE 02504 
16951 Ch 16153 Tar Paper Stomp Ch 40005, De 7425, DeE F7807 
Wingy Mannone (tpt., voc.-wm), Miff Frink (tmb.), George Walters (clit. and tnr.), 
Maynard Spencer (pno.), unknown (bjo.), Orville Haynes (tuba), Dash Burkis (dms.). 
Richmond, Ind., c. September, 1930 


17058 wm Ge 7320 Up The Country De 7366, Ch 16127, 40054, BrE 

03520 
17059 Ch 16153 Tin Roof Blues De 7425, Ch 40005, DeE F7807 
17060 wm Ge 7320 Weary Blues De 7415, Ch 16127, 40055 


o Bob Price, Ed Camden (tpts.), no clt., alto probably by George Walters. Same 
ession 
17061 wm Ch 16192 Big Butter and Egg Man De 7415, Ch 40055, BrE 03520 
Notes.—BrE 02504, Ch 16127, Ch 16192 and Ge 7320 are labelled : ‘‘ Barbecue Joe 
and His Hot Dogs.’’ All other releases: ‘‘ Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra."’ 
Certain of the above records have letters following the master numbers ; these 
vary for the same title although the records are identical in performance. It has been 
assumed, therefore, that they are not take indications, and have been omitted. 
RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES: Red Nichols, Charlie Teagarden 
(tpts.), Wingy Mannone (tpt., voc.-wm), Glenn Miller (tmb.), Jim Dorsey (clt. and alto.), 
Babe Russin (tnr.), Joe Sullivan (pno.), Art Miller (bass), Gene Krupa (dms.). 
New York City, December Ist, 1930. 
E35618 Br 6012 My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms BrE 1121, BrF 9005, 
BrG A9005 
E35619A wm Br 6012 Rockin’ Chair BrE 01852, BrF 9005, BrG A9005 
Substitute Benny Goodman (clt. and bar.), Jack Russin (pno.), add Harold Arlen 
(voc.-ha). New York City, December 10th, 1930. 
E35733A wm Br 6058 Bug-A-Boo BrE 1120, BrF 9024, BrG A9024 
(Me M12495, Pe 15684, Or 2574, Ro 1950) 
E35734A wm Br 6058 Corrine Corrina BrE 1120, BrF 9024, BrG A9024 
(Me M12495, Pe 15684, Or 2574, Ro 1950) 
E35735 ha Br 6149 How Come You Do Me Like You Do? BrE 1180, 
BrF 9099 
Note.—Me, Or, Pe and Ro are labelled : ‘‘ The Red Heads.”’ 


stitute Ray Bauduc (dms.). 


WINGY MANNONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Wingy Mannone (tpt., voc.- 
wm), Matty Matlock (clt.), Eddie Miller (tnr.), Gil Bowers (pno.), Nappy Lamare (gtr., 
voc.-n!), Harry Goodman (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.). New York City, May 2nd, 1934 
BISISOA wm & ni Br 6911 No Calling Card BrE 01818, BrF 500462 
BISISIAwm & ni Br 6911 Strange Blues ye BrE 01818, BrF 500462 
(PaE R2875, PaS PZ11025 Pal DPE75) 
BISIS2A Br 6940 Send Me BrE & DeS 02007, BrF 500463, BrG A9739 

(PaE R2875, PaS PZ11025, Pal DPE75) 
BISIS3A wm Br 6940 Walkin’ The Streets VoOK 4464, BrE a BrF 

00462 


Wingy Mannone (tpt.), Keg Johnson or Claude Jones (tmb.), Artie Shaw (clt.), 
Bud Freeman (tnr.), Teddy Wilson (pno.), Frank Victor (gtr.), John Kirby (bass), 
Sonny Greer (dms.). New York City, August 15th, 1934. 
BI5629 Br reject Easy Like 

B15630 Br reject In The Slot 

Substitute Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), talking by Wingy Mannone-wm. Same Session. 
BI5631B wm SE 5011 Never Had No Lovin’ 

BI5632A SE 5011S I'm Alone Without You 

THE NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS: Wingy Mannone (tpt.), George 
Brunies (tmb.), Sidney Arodin (clt.), Terry Shand (pno.), Bonnie Pottle (bass), Bob 


White (dms.). New York City, September 12th, 1934 
38608A De 161 San Antonio Shout Br 80118, BrE 02040 

(OdAr 284150, DeF 39002) 
38609A De I61 Tin Roof Blues De 3523, Br 80118, BrE 01910 


38610 De 162 Panama ‘ BrE 01910 


38611A De 162 Jazz It Blues BrE 02040, OdAr 284150, DeF 39002 
New York City, September 26th, 1934 

38734A De 464 Bluin’ The Blues Br 80120, BrE 02337, DeE BMO2337 
38735A De 229 Ostrich Walk Br 80119, BrE 01988, BrG A9767 
38736A De 229 Original Dixieland One-Step Br 80119, BrE 01988 
(BrG A9767) 

38737A De 464 Sensation Br 80120, BrE 02337, DeE BMO2337 


Note.—38611A is correctly labelled Jazz Me Blues on the BrE and OdAr releases. 
38608A, 09A, 38734A, 35A, 36A and 37A have also been released on a single LP Bruns- 


wick, catalogue number BL58011, master numbers MG1496T1 and MG1497T1. 


WINGY MANNONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Add unknown (gtr.), sub- 
New York City, October 3rd, 1934 


16086-2 OK 41570 Royal Garden Blues JCA HC78 
16087-2 OK 41569 Just One Girl Co 35685 
16088-1 OK 41569 She's Cryin’ For Me Go 35659 
16089-1 OK 41570 Zero... HJCA HC78 


HARLEM HOT SHOTS: Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Matty Matlock (clt.), 
Eddie Miller (clt. and ten.), Gil Bowers (pno.), Nappy Lamare (gtr. and voc.-nl), 
Harry Goodman (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.), Joe Higgins (nickel in the slot). 
New York City, January 15th, 1935 
CO16571-I Pe 16081 The Blues Have Got Me Me M13323, Or 3098 
(VoE 17, ImG 18009, ImCz 6032) 
CO16572-1 ni OK 41573 Nickel In The Slot Vo 3171 
(PaE R2126, PaS PZ11151, PaAu A6301) 
CO16573-1 Pe 16081 Breeze Me M13323, Or 3098, VoE 17, ImG 18009 
CO16574-1 ni OK 41573 Swing, Brother, Swing ... MO 
(PaE R2126, PaS PZI1151, PaAu A6301) 
Notes.—All releases of CO16572/CO16574 are labelled : ‘* Wingy Mannone and His 
Orchestra.’’ The ‘‘ vocal ’’ on COI6572 is merely a short dialogue by Mannone and 


Lamare. 
New York City, February 20th, 1935 
B16798-1 ni Pe 16085 March Winds and April Showers Ba 33366, Me M13333 
(Or 3103 Pe 16105, VoE 3, ImG 18041) 
B16799-1 ni Pe 16095 Oh ! Susanna, Dust Off That Old Pianna Ba 33386 
(Mem 13353, Ro 2490, RexE 8475, ImCz 6054) 
B16800-! Pe 16085 Love Is Just Around The Corner Ba 33366, Me M13333 
(Or 3103, RexE 8475, ImCz 6054) 
BI6801-I n/ Pe 16095 House Rent Party Day Ba 33386, Me M13353, Ro2490_ 
WINGY MANNONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA : Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.) 
Matty Matlock (clt.), Eddie Miller (clt. and ten.), Gil Bowers (pno.), Nappy Lamare 
(gtr. and voc.-n!), Harry Goodman (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.). 
New York City, March 8th, 1935. 


17005-1 Vo 2913 Isle Of Capri VoOK 4464, BrE RL254, BrG piece 
17006-1 Vo 2913 | Believe In Miracles Pana 25748, BrG A9999, 86058 
17007-1 n/ Vo 2914 Fare Thee Well, Annabelle i BrG A9997 
17008-1 n/ Vo 2914 On The Good Ship Lollipop Br& RL254, BrG A9997 
Note.—B1700!¥!, on BrE, is entitled : Capri, What Have You Done To Me ? 

No Vocals. April 8th, 1935. 
17257-2 Vo 2934 About A Quarter To Nine ee BrE 02064 
17258-2 Vo 2933 You're An Angel 


17259-2 Vo 2933 I'm In Love All Over Again 

17260-2 Vo 2934 Let's Spill The Beans 

Note.—The label of BrE 02064 mistakenly claims a vocal by Wingy Mannone for 
17257-2. 
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RUSS MORGAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA : Unknown personnel, Wingy Man- 
none (voc.) New York City, May, 1935 
17461-1 Co 3067D Slip-Horn Sam 
GENE GIFFORD AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Bunny Berigan (tpt.), Morey 
Samuel (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Bud Freeman (tnr.), Claude Thornhill (pno.) 
Dick ‘cies (gtr.), Pete Peterson (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.), Wingy Mannone 
(voc.). New York City, May 13th, 1935 
A89794-I Vi 25041 Nothin’ But The Blues BB BI0704, HMV JF30, B8383 
A89796-1 Vi 25065 Squareface HMV JF34, B8374, ViAr 25065 
Note.—Wingy Mannone is not on other titles from this session. 
WINGY MANNONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: As before. 

New May 1935. 


17638-1 Vo 2963 Every Little Moment R E 02064 
17639-1 Vo 2963 Black Coffee his Fas a Bre 02055 
17640-4 Vo 2972 Sweet and Slow 

17641-1 Vo 2972 Lulu’s Back In Town 


ADRIAN AND HIS TAP ROOM GANG : Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.-wm), 
Joe Marsala (clt. and alto), Adrian Rollini (bass sax. and vib.), Putney Dandridge (pno. 
and voc.-pd), Carmen Mastren (gtr.), Sid Weiss oe. _ Weiss (dms.), Jeanne 
Burns (voc.-jb), Nappy Lamare (voc. -nl). lew York City, June 14th, 1935 
A92263 i 25208 Bouncin’ In Rhythm NEIMY JF39, B8660, HMVAu, 
EA1638 
A92264-1 wm & jb Vi 25072 | Got A Need For You HMV JF43, B8382, VIAr 25072 
A92265-1 wm & nl Vi 25072 Weather Man HMV JF43, B8660, ViAr 25072 
A92266 Vi 25085 Nagasaki HMV JF44, B8397, HMVAu EAI546 
A92267-1 pd Vi 25208 Honeysuckle Rose HMV JF39, B8382, a Peper 
Ar 25903 
A92268 jb Vi 25085 Jazz O’ Jazz HMV JF44, B8397, HMVAG EAI546 
Note.—ViAr 25072 labelled : ‘‘ Adrian and His Orchestra.”’ 
WINGY MANNONEAND HIS ORCHESTRA : Wingy Mannone (tpt.and voc.), 
Joe Marsala (clt.), Bud Freeman ot Gil Bowers (pno.), Carmen Mastren (gtr.), 
Sid Weiss (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.). New York City, July Sth, 1935. 


17782-1 Vo 2990 Let’s Swing It It 
17783-1 Vo 2989 A Little Door, A Little Lock, A Little Key 
BrG A9879, "ere 02073 
17784-2 Vo 2989 Love and Kisses 
17785-1 Vo 2990 Rhythm Is Our Business BrG A9879, BrE 02073 


WINGY MANNONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Wingy Mannone (tpt. and 
voc.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Tony Zimmers (ten.), Gil Bowers (pno.), Carmen Mastren 
(gtr.), Sid Weiss (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.). New York City, August 27th, 1935. 


18021-1 Vo 3023 From The Top Of Your Head ... BrG A9878 
18022-1 Vo 3023 Takes Two To Make A Bargain ... BrG A9878 
18023-1 Vo 3058 I'm Gonna Sit Right Down And Write Myself a Letter 


New York City, September 13th, 1935. 
18020-4 (remake) Vo 3058 A Smile Will Go A Long, Long Way 
Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Jack Teagarden (tmb. and voc-jt), Joe Marsala (clt.), 
Gil Bowers (pno.), Carmen Mastren (gtr.), Sid We'ss (bass), Ray Bauduc (dms.), 
Johnny Mercer (voc.-jm). Now York City, October 8th, 1935. 


18133-1 Vo 3071 Every Now And Then = BrG 86002 
18134-1 Vo 3070 I've Got A Feeling You’re Fooling Brit 5033 
18135-1 Vo 3070 You Are My Lucky Star ... ‘ Brit 5033 
18136-2jt&jm Vo 3071 I've Got A Note .. ? BrG 86002 

New York City, October = 1935. 
18136-3 jt Vo 3071 I’ve Got A Note G 86002 


Note.—Both masters of 18136 have been issued on Vo 3071 ; : the master ous for the 


BrG issue has not as yet been ascertained. 
Omit Jack Teagarden. New York City, December |8th, 1935. 


18403-1 Vo 3134 I'm Shooting High 

18404-1 Vo 3134 The Music Hg "Round And ’Round Brit 5034 
18405-1 Vo 3135 You Let Me Down 

18406-1 Vo 3135 I've Got My Fingers Pings 

Add George Brunies _ iB New York City, January 28th, 1936. 
18596-1 Vo 3158 Rhythm In My mained Rhymes 

18597-1 Vo 3189 Old Man Mose os BrE 02196, BrG A9989 
18598-1 Vo 3158 The Broken Record 

18599-1 Vo 3159 Please Believe Me ... BrG A9989 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Ward Silloway (tmb.), Joe Marsala (clt.), Eddie Miller 
(ten.), Gil Bowers (pno.), mags Lamare (gtr. and voc.-nl), Bob Haggart or Art 
Shapiro nn Ray Bauduc (dms.). New York City, March 0th, 1936. 


18795-1 nl Vo 3192 Shoe Shine Boy y rG A9990, Brit 5046 
18796-1 Vo 3192 West Wind. BrG A9990 
18797-1 nl Vo 3191 Is It True What They Say ‘About Dixie ? Brit 5045 
18798-1 ni Vo 3191 Goody Goody BrE 02196, Brit 5034 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Joe Marsala, Matty “Matlock (clts.), Eddie Miller (cle. 
and ten.), Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Nappy Lamare (gtr. and voc.-n/), Art Shapiro (bass), 
Ray Bauduc (dms.). New York City, April 9th, 1936 


A101197 BB B6359 You Started Me M4883, HMV B8451 
Al01198 BB B6359 Tormented ... B8451 
A!01199 BB B6375 Dallas Blues M4884 
A101300 BB B6360 It’s No Fun 

A101301 BB B6360 = Rhythm Saved The World 

A101302 n/ BB B6375 Swingin’ At The Hickory House MW M4884 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Joe Marsala (clt.), Tom Mace (alto), Eddie miller 
ten.), Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Carmen Mastren (gtr.), Art Shapiro (bass), Sam Weiss 


(dms.). New May 8th, 1936. 
Al01573 BB Bé411 Basin Street Blues ... RZ MR2301 
A101574 BB B6394 Hesitation Blues 

A1l01575 BB B6394 Sing Me A Swing Song 

A101576 BB B6393 Isn't Love The Strangest Thing ? 

A101577 BB B6393 Every Once In A While 

A101578 BB Panama: 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Mike Viggiano (clt.), Tom Mace (alto), Jimmy Lemaire 
(ten.), Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Jack Lemaire (gtr.), Art Shapiro (bass), Abby Fisher 


(dms.). New York City, July ist, 1936. 
Al02374 BB B6483 River Man 

A102375 BB B6473 Summer Holiday 

A102376 BB B6473 No Regrets 

A102377 BB B6483—s After-Glow RZ MR2301 
A102378 BB B6472_~—s_ I’ve Just Made Up “With That Old Girl Of Mine 
A102379 BB B6472 You're Not The Kind 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Al Mastren (tmb.), Joe Marsala (clit. and alto), Jimmy 

Lemaire (clt. and ten.), Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Jack Lemaire (gtr.), Art Shapiro (bass), 

Sam Weiss eg Sally a (voc.-ss). New York City, August 20th, 1936. 
OA 


0216 BB B6536 It Can Happen To You 
OA0217 BB B6549 It’s The Gypsy In Me 
OA0218 BB B6536 Cottage By The Moon 
OA0219 BB B6549~—s And They Said It Wouldn't Last 
OA0220 BB B6537 Fancy Meeting You RZ MR2364 
OA0221 ss BB B6537 A Good Man Is Hard To Find 
Omit Al Mastren, substitute George Wettling (dms.). 

New York City, October Ist, 1936. 

OA0551 BB Bé6é616 In The Groove 
OA0552 BB Bé6618 Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
OA0553 BB B6é618 Easy Like 
OA0554 BB B6606 | Can’t Pretend 
OA0555 BB B6605 Floatin’ Down To Cotton Town 
OA0556 BB Bé606 A Fine Romance 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), George Brunies (tmb.), Matty Matlock (clt.), Joe 
Marsala (ten.), Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Art Shapiro (bass), Danny Alvin (dms.). 
New York 1937. 


CA04565 BB B6816 Formal Night In Harlem ... R2438 
OA04566 BB B6é816 Sweet Lorraine 

©A04567 BB B6é806 Boo Hoo. RZ MR2414 
OA04568 BB Bé6é804 You Showed Me The Way | 

OA04569 BB B6804 | Can’t Lose That Longing For You 

©A04570 BB Bé6806 Oh Say, Can You Swing RZ MR2438 


Wingy Mannone (tpt. and voc.), Al Mastren (tmb.), ie Marsala. (elt. and alto), Babe 
Russin (ten.), Conrad Lanoue (pno.), Jack Lemaire (gtr.), Art Shapiro (bass), Danny 


Alvin (dms.). New York City, May 25th, 1937. 
OA010246 BB B7003 The Image Of You 

©A010247 BB B7002 Don’t Ever Change 

©A010248 BB B7003 (I Just Can’t Imagine) Life Without You 

©A010249 BB B7002 You’re Precious To Me 

©A010250 BB B7014 It Must Be Religion 

©A010251 BB B7014 The Prisoner’s Song 


New York City, September 28th, 1937. 


Omit Al Mastren 
HMV B9493, HMVS JK2432 


en. 
OA013880 BB B7198 Aiin’t Got Nobody 


OA0! 3881 BB B7214 I’ve Got My Heart Set On You ... RZ MR 2659 
OA01 3882 BB B7197 Everything You Said Came True 

OA01 3883 BB B7197 Getting Some Fun Out Of Life RZ MR2640 
OA0! 3884 BB B7198 Jazz Me Blues 

OA0! 3885 BB B7214 Laugh Your Way Through Life... RZ MR2659 
Add Doc Rando Chu Berry (ten. New York January |2th, 1938. 
OA018321 BB Annie Laurie ‘ RZ MR2732 
OA018322 BB Loch Lomond RZ MR2732 
OA018323 BB B7391 Down Stream 

OA018324 BB B7391 Where's The Waiter ? 

OA018325 BB B7395 My Mariacca, Take A Steamboat 

OA018326 BB B7395 In The Land Of Yamo Yamo RZ MR2850 


Special Note.—At about this time the spelling of Wingy’s surname became Manone ; 
this revised spelling does not necessarily appear on all record labels from here on, 
however. His nickname is sometimes spelled ‘‘ Wingie,’’ rather than ‘*‘ Wingy "’ ; 
this latter version appears to be the one favoured by Manone himself, and is also used 
on most record labels. 

WINGY MANONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA : Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), 
Brad Gowans (tmb.), Al Kavich (clt. and ten.), Wilder Chase (pno.), Bob Bennett 
(gtr.), = Jacobs Be Danny Alvin (dms.). New York City, May 23rd, 1938. 


0A02341 622 Heart Of Mine 

OA023416 BB B7e33 Let’s Break The Good News RZ MR2850 
OA023417 BB B7621 Martha RZ MR2812 
OA023418 BB B7633 Manone Blues HMV B9376 
©A023419 BB B7621 The Flat Foot Floogee RZ MR2812 
©A023420 BB B7622 _—_Little Joe From Chicago 


Wingy Manone (tpt. and voc.), Buster Bailey (clt.), Chu Berry (ten.), Conrad Lanoue 
(pno.), Zeb Julian (gtr.), Jules Cassard (bass) Cozy Cole (dms 

New York City, April 26th, 1939. 
©A036534 BB BI0296 Downright Disgusted Blues 
OA036535 BB BI0266 Corrine Corrina HMV B9352, EA3344 


OA036536 BB BI0266 I’m A Real Kinda Papa = VAu EA3344 
O©A036537 nv BB BI0289 Jumpy Nerves HMV B9352, HMVAu EA3747 
OA036538 BB BI0289 Casey Jones HMV B9360, HMVAu EA3280 
OA036539 BB BI0296 Boogie Woogie HMV B9493, HMVS JK2432 


Note.—The symbol, ‘‘ nv,’’ used in the foregoing session and in the following three, 
indicates that the sides have no vocal chorus ; the symbol, ‘‘ &ch,”’ that the sides 
have vocals by Wingy Manone and the band. 

Substitute Danny Barker (gtr.). New York an as 19th, 1939. 
©A037729 nv BB B10331 Royal Garden Blues ieee B9376 
0A037730 BB BI040! Beale Street Blues MV B9I55 
&ch BB BIO331_ In The Barrel HMV B9360, HMVAw EA3613 
OA037732 nv BB BI040!1_ Farewell Blues 

0A037733 BB BI0432_ Thee, My Baby, Fare Thee Well 


©A037734 nv BB BI0432 Limehouse Blues HMVAu EA2751 


(to be continued) 
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N — New. 
E — Excellent. 
V — Very Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 

Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th September. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each éd., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


G — Good. 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/5. 


For Advertisers’ Index see foot of page. 


DISPOSALS. 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Heebie Jeebies Potato Head CoA 

King of Zulus Lonesome Blues Se BRS 
BECHET, SIDNEY (C. WILLIAMS). 

K.C. Man Wild Cat Blues HJCA 
BONANO, SHARKEY. 

Wash It Clean Blowing Off Steam as cae VoE 
BROWN, PETE. 

Midnight Blues That's It ... Sav 
BRUNIES, GEORG. 

Tin Roof Blues Royal Garden Blues sins = Com 
CONDON, EDDIE. 

Strut Miss Lizzie It’s Right Here ae Sop Com 

Georgia Grind Dancing Fool Com 
DODDS, JOHN 

Goober Dance Too Tight ae = ons BRS 

Heah Me Talking Isabel... BRS 


ELLINGTON, DUK 
Blue Ramble Lazy Rhapsody Co 
FEATHER, LEONA 


Lost Weekend Blues ‘Lady in Debt Mus 
Blues In The Red Scandalmonger Mama ee Mus 


GUARNIERI, JOHNNY, T 


My Blue Heaven New Exercise In Swing - Sav 


HODES, ART, BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN. 


Sugar Foot Stomp Sweet Georgia Brown bes BN 


JONES, MAGGIE ARMSTRONG HOT 7. 


Good Time Flat Keyhole Blues ... Ps BRS 


LAWSON, YAN 

That's A Plenty wang Wang Blues Sig 
LUTER, CLAUDE. 

High Society Westend Blues 


Pac 
MONTGOMERY, LITTLE BROTHER, QUINTETTE. 


Long Time Ago El Ritmo oe Cen 

Woman That | Love With Lee Cen 
MEZZROW, MEZZ 

Sending The Vipers Apologies HMV 

35th And Calumet Old Love HMV 
MORTON, JELLY ROL 

King Porter Stomp Don't You Leave Me = Gen 

Cannon Ball Blues Grandpa's Spells sn ee BRS 

Mushmouth Shuffle Blue Blood Blues... he BRS 

Wild Man Jungle Blues. BRS 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. 

Golden Leaf Strut She’s Crying .. se BRS 
OLIVER, KING. 

Dippermouth Blues Sugar Foot (Henderson) ... HRS 
PORT OF HARLEM JAZZMEN. 

Rocking The Blues Mighty Blues x ul BN 

Blues For Tommy Basin St. Blues ne see BN 
POWELL, MEL, SEVEN. 

Mood At Twilight World Is Waiting... ae Com 
REDMAN, DON. 

Chant of The Weeds Shaking Africann ne BrE 
SMITH, STUFF. 

Serenade Wealthy Widow Bye Bye Baby cee VoE 
SPIVEY VICTORIA. 

Funny Feathers How Do You Dolt _.... ne PaE 
TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE. 

Way Down Yonder I'm Coming en oo PaE 

Riverboat Shuffle Ostrich Walk sag PaE 
WALLER, FATS. 

Our Love Meant To Be What's The Reason... Vic 

Lulu’s Back In Town Sweet And Slow ... oak HMV 

Jungle Bells Send Me Jackson. HMV 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS. 

Spider Crawl Anything For You en pas Vo 
WYNN, ALBERT, GITBUCKET 5. 

Parkway Stomp Gates Blues limmy Wade) ... Br 

WANTED. 


ALLEN, HENRY. 


It Should Be You HMV 


Any On Foreign Labels NE S woo 
BALLYHOOLIGANS. 
Any ... HMV BIB 
N 12- STE BECHET, SIDNEY. 
: Salt Dog, Weary Blues BN NE S PAL 
E 106 SIL BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 
Old Man River BS PaE NE S MYA 
E SIL Since Best Girl NE $ MYA 
Wa DaDa . NE S MYA 
E 86 SIL BERTRAND, “JIMMY, WASHBOARD wizarDs. 
Little Bits Struggling : Any NE Ss BAT 
N 8- SIL Idle Hour Special 47th St. Stomp ne = Any NE S BAT 
E 8- SIL Isabella/I t Give You None Any NE Ss BAT 
CROSBY, 
N 126 STE Any with - scone Lanin, Rhythm Boys, Whiteman Any V+ MYA 
N 126 STE Any with Dorseys, Whiteman... Any Vv BIB 
DIXIELAND JUG BLOWERS. 
N 5- SIL Memphis Shake se Any NE Ss BAT 
Home Rent Rag Any NE BAT 
N 6/- SIL Carpet Am Shake Any NE 5 BAT 
N 6- SIL 
Memphis pol Shine BN NE Ss PAL 
E HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 
Many NE TUR 
N 126 SIL JOHNSON, BUNK. 
Down By The River, Panama JM NE BAT 
N 10- LAW Weary Blues Moose March oe os re JM NE Ss BAT 
Storyville Blues Bunk’s Blues... JM NE BAT 
E 7. SIL Pallet On Floor Balling The Jack JM NE s BAT 
Any New Orleans Band, Brass Band, Zenith 
Brass Band, etc. 
urgundy otreet ues 
LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 
Vv 56 SIL Six Wheeled Chaser Bass On Top =a oa BN NE S WEI 
Vv 56. SIL 19 Ways Of Playing Self Portrait reds “a BN NE S WEI 
School Of Rhythm Feeling Tomorrow ... sas BN NE s WEI 
N 86 SIL MUSICAL COMEDY ARTISTS. 
N 116 STE NEW ORLEANS BOOTBLACKS. 
N 126 STE Any (not dubbin gs) NE Ss woo 
NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 
N 126 STE Papa Dip Too Tight ae an be Any NE Ss Woo 
Perdido Street Gatemouth Any N/E Woo 
E 9- BAT Perdido Street Gatemouth ; NE Ss PAL 
NOONE, JIMMY. 
E 126 SIL My Daddy Rocks Me BrF NUE 5 PAL 
N 126 SIL OLIVER, KING. 
| Ain't Gonna Room Rent Blues ao bes OdG NE S PAL 
N Riverside Blues Wrokingman Blues _... OdG NE PAL 
Chattanooga Stomp New Orleans Stomp A CoF NE S PAL 
E 4. SL Any Creole Jazz Band on Foreign Svs NE S woo 
Vv 4- SIL y 12-in. except Soudan CoE Vv BIB 
ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND. 
E TA HAR Circle N Ss BAT 
PERSONALITY RECORDS. 
E 36. SIL Man 5 NE TUR 
E 36 SIL ROBINSON, 
Ice Cream ... - AM NE Ss PAL 
N 6/- SIL RUSSELL, LUIS. 
N 4/- SIL 29th And Dearborn NE PAL 
N 3/- SIL Doctor Blues ie PaE NE S GAR 
Saratoga Drag BrE NE Ss GAR 
N STE T/A SMITH, BESSIE. 
Dying By The Hour, Foolish Man Blues CoS NE PAL 
TA 
N/E ad SAT Any Deleted Versions Any v BIB 
TAILGATE. 
Anything on above label ... v BIB 
WHITE, JOSH 
NE s GAR Careless Love Milk Cow BN N/E Ss PAL 


BAT: R. D. Batt, 12 Carlyle Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 16. 

BIB: R. Bibb, 27 Eastbourne Street, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 

GAR: B. Garland, 31 Ashburton Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

HAR: A. E. Hare, 2 Coral Road, Cheadle 

Hulme, Cheshire. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


LAW: H. Lawlan, 115, Sunderland Road, 
S. Shields, Co. Durham. 

MYA: W. Myatt, Durley House, Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Staffordshire. 

PAL: M. W. Palmer, 6 Kennel Close, Ascot, 
Berkshire. 

SIL: J. E. Silvester, 2 Dovercourt Road, 
London, S.E.22. 
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STE: H. Stewart, 132 Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 

TUR: G. Turner, 250 Melfort Road, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 

WEI: E. W. Weightman, 145 Richmond 
Park Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey. 

WOO: L. J. Wood, 42 New England Road, 
Brighton, Sussex. 
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Expert Service For THE COLLECTOR 


enormous selection of 
JAZZ, SWING and BOP RECORDS 


The following items from the Bechet/Luter 
Album have been released as individual rec- 
ords and can be obtained separately at the 
usual price of 5/9d. each:- 


Ce Mossieu Qui Parle / Buddy Bolden’s Story oe 10-057 RADIOGRAMS = TELEVISION - RECORD PLAYERS 

Bechet’s Creole Blues Anita’s Birthday 10-058 

Ridin’ Easy Blues/The Onions .. ... PICK-UPS - PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 

Parther Dance / Blues in Paris (Bechet’s Blue Four) 10-060 | Electric Gramophone Motors from £5 9 8 
Other items by Sidney Bechet :- 


SIDNEY BECHET & HIS BAND 


Happy go lucky Blues / Orphan Annie’s Blues is 10-085 
SIDNEY BECHET @U ARTET Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 
Out of Nowhere / My Man on Est me sh 10-077 If you can’t call ovr mail order department will deal 


promptly and efficiently with all your requirements. 


SIDNEY BECHET’S CIRCLE SEVEN 


September Song / Who 10-076 
| got Rhythm Casbah 10-075 
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Jazz Record Collecting ? 
SIDNEY BECHET & HIS BAND 


American Rhythm Klook’s Blues FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE : 
SIDNEY BECHET & HIS BAND Write to or call at these addresses : 
| Can’t Believe that you’re in love with me / — DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
On the Sunny side of the street nee 10-035 77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 
High Scciety / Honeysuckle Rose 10-034 W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 
CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS Featuring THE SWING SHOP, INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 52, Charing Cross Road, 
Bugle Cali Rag Humph Meets Trog ... ae si 10-080 S.W. 16. W.C. 2. 
Who’s Sorry now Sugar ... 10-081 
10 inch 40-000 series 5/9 each inc. tax. TEMPO RECORD 1 Oe Stare 
: SHOP, 23a, Thomas Street, 
42a, Thurloe Street, S.E. 18. 
S.W. 7. 
HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES 
ERIC HEATH LTD. 
Ask your local record store for these discs, if your dealer _| 230, Old Christchurch Road, 79, Vicar Lane 
does not stock them we will send direct to you C.O.D. Bournemouth, Hants. Leeds. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS 


76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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